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It’s the distance between 
your plant and ours. 





All a matter of numbers and geography, of 
course. Bemis has ten plants making consumer- 
size paper bags for the milling industry (that’s 
far more than any other bag maker has). And 
they’re strategically located, as the map shows. 


So, it follows that we have more bag plants 
closer to more milling plants than does any 
other manufacturer. And short delivery hauls 
mean fast service. 


Also, a network of plants means flexibility .. . 
if one of our plants gets in a bind, there’s an- 
other conveniently close to take care of your 
needs promptly. 





As for sales-service, there are 29 Bemis sales 
offices .. . another big plus in efficiency and 
convenience. 


To round out the picture, Bemis makes every 
size and type of consumer-size (and larger) 
paper bag you need... 2-, 5-, 10- and 25-lb. sizes 
...and various special small bag constructions. 


It’s just good business 
to take the shortest 


* 
distance to service. 6 BEM Bemis Where flexible 


packaging ideas are born 


General Offices—-408-N Pine Street, St. Louis 2 
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Every 
baker 
wants 
unifor 
flour.../ 


THOSE BIG STORAGE BINS Atkinson built in Don’t take less than 


; ; ou can get from 
1941 have paid off in many ways. In proper ag- Picton A. cepa ie 
ing. In improved techniques found in milling for MINNEAPOLIS 
storage, rather than under pressure of delivery. 
In product control, where flour is set aside in 
bins for testing before loading in bulk or bags. 
All our customers have benefited. You can too. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF, 
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COVER PICTURE— 


From these, just a few of the baked 
foods abundantly provided each 
day, how many consumers, other 
than those engaged in the indus- 
tries providing them, would be 
able to select the enriched prod- 


ucts? For plans regarding 


the 


“Quiet Miracle’ program to tell 
the story of enrichment turn to 
page 55. (Photo Courtesy of the 


Bakers of America Program.) 








Why 
call 
Carell? 


Car lots or cargoes, as a buyer or seller of grain you profit from 
prompt, reliable, low-cost service. These factors mean solid savings 


to Cargill customers... 


Nationwide facilities. With the most 
extensive system of merchandising ele- 
vators in the industry, Cargill offers 
sellers a consistent market for grain of 
every class and quality. Buyers get 
prompt, accurate filling of special qual- 


ity requirements. 


Modern communications. A leased wire 
system keeps Cargill merchants aware 
of domestic and world demand and 
supply—allowing bids and offers reflect- 


ing the broadest possible markets. 


Transportation. Cargill elevators located 
on all main avenues of grain transporta- 
tion—including rail, truck and water— 
assure handling best suited to your needs. 
Research. Advanced research in grain 
storage, handling, transportation and 
marketing assures Cargill customers of 
price benefits from the newest industry 
advances. 
Whether you deal in the largest or the 


smallest quantities of grain, next time 
you buy or sell CALL CARGILL. 


“= Carell 


200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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Commodity Futures Markets: 


John Cipperly Addresses the Critical Letter Writers 


S CONTROVERSIAL a comment as ever graced the 

pages of THE MILLER in recent years appeared 
one Monday last fall and the repercussions were felt clear 
across the land, but particularly in Chicago, headquarters 
of one of the world’s most important grain markets. The 
comment in question appeared under the by-line of John 
Cipperly, veteran Washington correspondent and news 
analyst of this publication. Here, as an introduction to 
Mr. Cipperly’s commentary on the storm, is a run down 
of events as they happened: 


—October 31, 1960— 


ITEM: Extract from Spotlight on Washington, Mr. Cip- 
perly’s regular feature, appearing in the issue of this 
date. 


ATTENTION: COMMODITY FUTURES MAR- 
KETS—tThe big top man in agricultural economics, 
government controls and techniques has made an ob- 
servation to this reporter and hopes for a response 
from the articulate members of the commodity mar- 
kets. He says: 


® Utilization of commodities (disappearance) traded 
in organized commodity markets amounted to $7.5 
billion at 1929 prices and $16 billion at 1959 prices. 


@ In terms of current dollars, this resolves the equa- 
tion into a price level for these commodities in 1929 
at $14.5 billion. 


* 


The highly placed economist deduces from _ his 
analysis of the 30-year period that the value of the 
commodities traded in the futures markets went up in 
volume by only 10% approximately while the popu- 
lation of the nation went up 50% and the gross na- 
tional product went up 130%. 


” 


This is the question posed: “Is this indisputable 
data indicative of the success of the commodity fu- 
tures markets in maintaining price stability or does it 
indicate that the commodities traded in the futures 
markets would be better off going it alone without the 
hedging facilities of the big commodity markets?” 


* 


Members of the exchanges will be interested in 
reading this observation—and any inquiries or com- 
ments from them will be answered in exasperating 
detail by this reporter. 


—November 28, 1960— 


ITEM: Publication of an editorial on “Editorial Policy 
and the Commodity Markets.” 


In response to fears expressed by readers, as a result 
of the publication of the Cipperly comment, the Editor 
denied that THE MILLER was withdrawing the support 
it had given in the past to the hedging markets or that it 
had lost faith in hedging. And it was specifically denied 
that publication of the comment was the start of an edi- 
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torial campaign for the mouthing of arguments in favor 
of the government taking over the grain marketing system, 
as some readers suspected. Publication was made, the 
editorial stated, in order that the trades concerned could 
see what sort of thinking they are up against. 


—December 12, 1960— 


ITEM: The letters of three prominent members of the 
grain trade were published in order that readers 
could see the other side of the story. 


The first letter was from Donald J. Powers, E. F. 
Hutton & Co., the second from Richard F. Uhlmann, 
UhImann Grain Co., and the third from Lee H. Wagner, 
Norris Grain Co. 


—January 9, 1961— 


ITEM: Publication of those letters brought a further 
letter from a distinguished economist. 


Prof. Roger W. Gray, Food Research Institute, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, Cal., appears to have been the 
catalyst who brought Mr. Cipperly back into the battle. 


—January 23, 1961— 


ITEM: John Cipperly now takes over to continue his 
observations on a controversy which has become a 
major talking point in the grain trade. 


Well, good grief, the Chicago Board of Trade has a 
very low boiling point as exhibited by communications 
coming to me here in Washington and to the Editor of 
THE MILLER. 

My comment, as readers will have observed from its 
reproduction in these columns, was to the effect that a re- 
sponsible agricultural economist—and one _ incidentally 
widely known and well respected in the grain trade—had 
noted that for a period of years, 30 to be exact, commo- 
dities traded in futures markets had, in terms of constant 
dollars, only increased in value by 10% whereas commo- 
dities not traded in on futures markets had advanced 
sharply and that the population had increased substan- 
tially and the gross national product had moved upwards. 

Closing a brief report of this gentleman’s observations 
was one for which I alone was responsible. I asked a 
question to the effect—did this data indicate that the 
futures markets had provided a stabilized market or was 
it an indication of stagnation in the price levels of fu- 
tures market commodities? It has been my understanding 
that most responsible processors of agricultural commo- 
dities seek price stability and that they do, will and hope to 
use the futures markets to attain stability in price without 
the presence of wild gyrations of any individual commodity 
market. 

Primarily, I wish to absolve the source of this report 
of any responsibility for the question I tossed out to the 
commodity markets. 

As a matter of fact, the agricultural economist in ques- 
tion presented the data I reported to a meeting of the 
New York Commodity Club last summer. In presenting 
his material he suggested that it was most interesting 
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CIPPERLY SAYS... 


but he made no projections as to what it meant. The 
question posed was mine alone. 

I still think it was a good one—one which primarily 
should have provoked some deep thinking at Chicago and 
in other commodity futures market centers in view of 
the desperate situation they have been in for some time 
and for which no relief is indicated in the near future. 
In fact, there are some melancholy observers who fear 
that an adoption of a two-price plan for wheat is only 
the first step leading to a Canadian Wheat Board type 
of operation. And in the recent past there has appeared 
to be some favorable sentiment at Chicago for a two- 
price plan for wheat. 

After reading and studying published comments in 
THE MILLER about the item so hotly disputed and 
criticized, it was only after publication of the Jan. 9 issue 
containing comments by the distinguished economist from 
California, Prof. Roger W. Gray, that my defense of the 
item crystallized. 

In an earlier issue that estimable gentleman from 
Chicago, Richard Uhlmann, earmarked my source as one 
living in a cave if he had made the comments attributed 
to him. I trust it is now clear that the question itself was 
raised by me. Mr. Uhlmann, in the past, has been the 
most persuasive and articulate advocate of the futures 
contracts markets ever to appear before congressional 
committees. And I am sure he will be in the future. 

I am sure, also, that Mr. Uhlmann has met and highly 
regards the gentleman I quoted in the basic statement. And 
he does not regard him as a cave dweller. 

Additionally, that fine Norris grain man from Chicago, 
Lee Wagner, took gentle umbrage at the question I posed 
in the disputed item. I promised him a specific reply by 
mail to his kind letter. Subsequently sensing the brewing 
storm, I determined to wait until the big blow was over. 

It appears that this reporter has been identified with 
alleged tendencies to thwart the commodity markets. To 
the extent that I have reported news that adversely af- 
fected the commodity markets, I have been merely doing 
my duty of “getting the bad news out early.” 

The person who has been the source of my data on 
the commodity markets in the period from 1929 to 1959, 
I know full well, bears no grudge against the commodity 
markets. In fact, some of his most substantial supporters 
in the grain industry would put their last chip on his 
judgment. He was the most influential individual in re- 
turning the export business to the private grain trade after 
the then President Harry Truman acted punitively to take 
away this business and restore it to the previous Com- 
modity Credit Corp. monopoly business. 

It had been my hope that by this time I would have 
had available some additional data from the agricultural 
economist quoted after the first storm of disapproval rose. 
However, the change of administration and other duties 
have prevented this individual from accumulating this 
material after he had read the “cave man” comments and 
others published. 

No reporter here in Washington made a bolder fight 
against reluctant editors to stop the ban on futures market 
trading in onions on the Chicago Mercantile Exchange. 
In fact, the oral and written abuse I received from Chicago 
dealers and others was an all time high. I am sure that 
this comment can be verified by officials of the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange. (The Editor of THE MILLER at 


this point wishes to state that he does not know his onions 
and presumes he is not one of the editors referred to by 
Mr. Cipperly.) 
What erupted my response to the criticism appearing 
in the pages of this publication is two-fold: 
1. | am not opposed to futures market trading, in 
fact, I favor it vigorously. 


The communication from Prof. Gray in which 
he declines to accept the question as I have 
attempted to explain it. 

It appears to me that the data evolved by the respon- 
sible economist deserves more than contumely. Further- 
more, the questicn raised was purely mine. 

What does this data mean? I believe it can be con- 
strued safely as a confirmation of the great service the 
commodity markets render. But in view of the comparative 
data, does it mean that since commodities not traded in 
on futures markets have risen in price to reflect the in- 
crease in population and the gross national product that 
it is a valid object of examination by the Chicago Board 
of Trade which unquestionably has an adequate independ- 
ent research staff? 

First reactions to the controversial item lead me to 
believe that some of the folks in Chicago believed I was 
merely erecting a straw man for the purpose of harassing 
the exchange. Believe me, this is no straw man... he is 
real, alive and certainly no cave man. 

It is my hope that this comment may help to resolve 
the interpretations that have evolved. Possibly the re- 
sponsibility for these interpretations was mine inasmuch as 
I did not nail down the source of the question as being 
mine alone, based on what the agricultural economist said. 


But there is some comfort in the fact that this item did 
arouse some of the more substantial representatives of 
the big Chicago market to respond, thereby identifying 
themselves as readers of THE MILLER wherein they find 
freedom to bark back at errant reporters who touch per- 
haps at an Achilles’ tendon. « 


MILLER READERS who have inquired about Edi- 
tor George E. Swarbreck since he was injured in an 
automobile collison Jan. 6 can rest assured that he is 
moving rapidly back toward full recovery—as the 
accompanying picture shows. Because of the severity 
of a scalp laceration received, the Editor has been 
advised to “take it slowly” for a while. Fitting the 
doctor’s words to action, he has dusted off his trusty 
typewriter at home, where he punches out editorial 
copy, handles his own correspondence, and main- 
tains communication with his office by telephone. 


THE Northwestern MILLER 








INDUSTRY RECORD. . 


An account of Trade Affairs and SED? | 


he os as a Crk 


Hubbard 
Minn., is 
superintendent, 


Milling Co., Mankato, 
moving its general plant 
Walter J. Arnold— 

whose entire ca- 

reer has been 

served in the mill- 

ing industry — up 

to vice president, 
reports C. B. Mac- 

Leod, chairman of 

the board. He'll 

also be responsible 
for production in 
the flour mill at 

Mankato and feed 

plants there, along 
with engineering and maintenance 
in branches at Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
Springfield, Ill., and Marion, Ind. Mr. 
Arnold’s career began with the Big 
Jo Flour Mills at Wabasha, Minn., 
in 1923, where he remained until 

1940. He joined the V-O Milling Co., 
Los Angeles, spent three years in 
California, then returned to the King 
Midas mill, Hastings, Minn. In 1945 
Mr. Arnold came to Hubbard as flour 
mill superintendent, later taking on 
superintendency of feed operations, 
then moving up to general superin- 
tendent. 


W. J. Arnold 


Blue Bird Baking 
Buys Pie Firms 

Expansion of Blue Bird Baking Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, under way with pur- 
chase of Moore Pie Co. of Louisville 
and Real Pie Co., Indianapolis. 
Moore firm, serving customers in 
Louisville, Lexington and surround- 
ing areas, was founded in 1928 by 
Clayton Moore as co-owner with son. 
Louis Preonas, president of Blue 
Bird, states that Thomas Moore, the 
son, will join Blue Bird as general 
manager of Louisville plant. Dayton 
baking firm also has another subsidi- 
ary plant in Louisville, in operation 
since 1936. Real Pie employs about 
50 persons at Indianapolis, will con- 
tinue operations there. Real Pie was 
founded in 1946 by partners Harry 
Cramer, Jack Thomas and Riley Har- 
rison, all of whom will continue as- 
sociation with the firm. 


Chicago Exchange 
Elects Officers 


James P. Reichmann, flour broker, 
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elected chairman, Chicago Board of 
Trade, following work on public re- 
lations committee 
1952. through 
1960 and term as 
president of Grain 
Exchange Insti- 
tute. Bernard P. 
Carey, independ- 
ent trader, becomes 
vice chairman; 
George J.McKerr, 
senior partner in 
George J. McKerr 
James Reichmann + . 
Co., second vice 
Directors, for three-year 
Donald O. Cuthbert, Cen- 
William J. Griffin, 
Roy C. Loftus, 


chairman. 
terms, are 
tral Soya Co.; 
Griffin Grain Co.; 
Francis I. duPont Co.; James Mce- 
Ansh, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith Co., and Richard Withrow, 
partner, Lamson Bros. & Co. 


a 
Peavey Establishes 
Export Department 


F. H. Peavey & Co. setting up ex- 


“Some folks,” 
Fetchit of 
Roller Mills, 


S 


reports Frederic H. 
and heading 
it will be Eugene 
V. N. Bissell, Jr., 
Chicago, with title 
of general mana- 
ger. Action termed 
by Mr. Corrigan 
as “further move 
in a program to 
increase Peavey’s 
export activities; 
our intention ts to 
broaden the scope 
of trading in world 
markets carried on to a more limited 
degree in the past through our ter- 
minal merchandising division.” New 
department will office with Peavey 
firm’s headquarters in Minneapolis. 


& 
Pillsbury Declares 
Quarterly Dividends 


Board of directors, the Pillsbury 
Co., declares quarterly dividends of 
35¢ share on common stock and $1 
a share on preferred. The 35¢ com- 


port department, 
Corrigan, vice president, 


Eugene Bissell 


said Old Dad 
the Fish River 
“seem to have 


' the idea that the new admin- 


istration in Washington is 
“ + goin’ 


to fix things up so’s 


nobody else will have to do much. 


But all the 


rarin’ an’ tearin’ an’ 


rowin’ on one side or t’other ain’t goin’ to be worth no 


more’n a pan of lye 


ashes in real legislatin’ influence. 


As a matter of fact, I wouldn’t be a dang bit surprised 
ef the only effect of the Democrats comin’ in will be 
makin’ the top hat again one of the her’diterments of 
bein’ a statesman. Well, someway or other, a change of 


administration strikes 


me a good deal like the time 


‘way back yonder when we tore out the big water wheel 
and put in a turbine. We all got as het up and excited 
as bein’ at a hoss race, an’ then when we turned the 
water on all that happened was that the mill started 
runnin’ and we found ourselves back on the old job 
of hustlin’ for orders 30’s to keep it goin’.” 





mon stock dividend is  Pillsbury’s 
135th to be made quarterly, is pay- 
able March 1 to stockholders of 
record Feb. 3, while preferred divi- 
dend is payable April 15 to stockhold- 
ers of record Apri! 3. Company has 
2,143,045 common and 36,296 pre- 
ferred shares outstanding. 


American Bakeries 
Denies FTC Charges 

American Bakeries Co., Chicago, 
cited by Federal Trade Commission 
with discrimination among customers 
in prices, advertising allowances, serv- 
ices and facilities, has denied the 
charges. American, which operates 54 
bakeries in 19 states, requests dismis- 
sal of the complaint, declares that any 
lower prices, promotional payments, 
or furnishing of services or facilities 
were made “in good faith to meet” 
similar offers “by a competitor or 
competitors.” American also contends 
that any lower prices “made only due 
allowances” for different manufactur- 
ing, selling or delivery costs. Com- 
plaint alleges that American grants 
some food server and food retailer 
customers discounts ranging up to 7% 
and 5%, respectively, while it gives 


competing customers smaller discounts 


or none at all. 


Pan O Gold, Lakeland 
Announce Merger 

Merger of Pan O Gold Baking Co. 
of Pipestone, Minn., and Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, with Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., 
St. Cloud reported by Howard R. Al- 
ton, Sr., and Graham McGuire, re- 
spective presidents of the companies. 
Merger will combine resources and 
facilities of two of the Midwest’s 
prominent independents. Pan O Gold 
firm has been in operation since 1906, 
while Lakeland was established in 
1945 with Mr. McGuire as president. 
Presidents of both firms were class- 
mates at University of Minnesota and 
have been mutually active in affairs 
of Quality Bakers of America. Join- 
ing of firms will not affect personnel 
of plants involved. Howard R. Alton, 
Sr., remains as Pan O Gold president 
and Mr. McGuire as president of 
Lakeland. To coordinate management, 
Mr. McGuire has been elected direc- 
tor of Pan O Gold and Howard R. 
Alton, Jr., executive vice president of 
Pan O Gold organization, becomes 
director of Lakeland. In joint state- 
ment, directors emphasized that mer- 
ger will increase efficiency and 
strength of independent baking activi- 
ties of each firm. Distribution, mar- 
keted under Sunbeam label, will be 
carried on through existing sales staffs 
and sales branches at Sioux Falls and 
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Mitchell, S.D.; Estherville and Des 
Moines, lowa; Brainerd, Little Falls, 
Wadena, Sauk Centre, Alexandria and 
Mora, Minn., additional to service 
from plants at St. Cloud, Pipestone 
and Fort Dodge. 


Kroger Reports 
Sales for 1960 

Sales of the Kroger Co. for 52 
weeks ended Dec. 3! amounted to 
$1,869,621,922 compared with sales 
of $1,911,896,801 for 53 weeks of 
1959, reports Joseph B. Hall, presi- 
dent. Sales for 13th period of 1960 
(four weeks) were $153,063,236, or 
$5,766,752 higher than for compar- 
able four weeks of 1959. Sales for 
five-week 13th period of 1959 were 
$186,315,925. Christmas week sales in 
1960 were highest for any week in 
company history. 


Colleges to Receive 
International Grant 

International Milling Co. has an- 
nounced $2,800 grant to the Minne- 
sota College Fund Assn. This is fifth 


successive year firm has made a grant, 
which is distributed proportionately 
among privately cperated colleges in 
relation to number of employees in 
the company who are alumni of each. 
Money will provide scholarships dur- 
ing the 1961-62 school year in any 
way individual colleges deem advis- 
able. Colleges are: Augsburg, Carle- 
ton, Concordia, St. Catherine, Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, Hamline, St. John’s, 
Macalester, St. Olaf and St. Thomas. 


West Virginia’s Sales 
Show Advance 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.’s 
sales for fiscal year ended Oct. 31 
reported by David L. Luke, president, 
at more than $250 million, or rise 
from $233 million in preceding year. 
Earnings, however, down to $11 mil- 
lion, from previous figure of $11.8 
million. Dip credited to softening of 
general business situation and heavy 
Start-up expenses of new equipment. 
After preferred dividends, earnings 
for 1960 equal to $2.07 share, against 
$2.21 in 1959. « 





“THAT'S THE IDEA NEWTON . .. NOW AIM FOR THE CART." 
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Think of it 


this way... WHEAT 
THE QUAKER GAtS COMPANY 


Quaker mills high 
quality bakery flour 


at these 
goes far beyond just this one grain. In fact, Quaker is the only strategic locations: 


us though “‘Oats”’ is our middle name, Quaker’s milling experience 


miller who mills all four of these grains—oats, corn, barley and wheat. 


‘ ; othe . e Cedar Rapids, lowa 
This widespread milling experience not only means mills and « St. Joseph, Missouri 


techniques that are among the most up-to-date in the world, but it + Los Angeles, California 
also assures you of the know-how that turns out bakery flours © Ghemmen, Venss 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


of superb quality. 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Main Office: 
find out how these quality flours can meet your requirements? Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


There is a Quaker mill producing bakery flour near you. Why not 
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To Aid Farmers = Their Many Problems 


Remember When Two-Price Plan for Wheat Was Solons’ Dream 
pgs oongeeaelllgage ed lil cle 


WHENEVER THE WRITER hears 
or reads the terms “farm legislation,” 
“farm crisis,” “farm problem” or any 
of the myriad other phrases that are 
and out of Congress to de- 
venerable and seem- 


used in 
scribe the virile, 
ingly ever-present economic situation 
which is always facing our agrarian 
population, he is reminded of a story 
well-known star of 
['V—the vet- 


concerning the 
stage, screen, radio and 
eran Groucho Marx. 

It seems that he 
master of ceremonies at a testimonial 
dinner in honor of the then 
well - known news- 
paper columnist, 
Heywood Broun. 
Groucho’s intro- 
duction, done in 
his customary free- 
wheeling style, 
went something 
like this: “I’ve 
known Heywood 
Broun for 30 
years and he’s 
known me for 30 

that makes a total of 60 years and 
brings us back to around the time 
of the Spanish-American war 
when the farmers were complaining 
about the prices and the Prices, 
who lived next door, were complain- 
ing about my father.” 

But in a more serious vein, 


once served as 


given 


C. Bisson 


it must 


By F. C. Bisson 


Chicago Correspondent 


be realized that these periodic crises, 
either real or fancied, are nothing 
new. And to prove it, anyone familiar 
with Biblical lore knows of the fab- 
ulous Joseph of Egypt and his “ever- 
normal granary.” And many centur- 
ies later, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace unveiled the 20th century 
version of exactly the same thing. 
That was in 1933. However, while the 
legendary owner of the coat of many 
colors was primarily concerned with 
creating insurance against famine 
stalking the land, for the most part 
of the first 60 years of this century, 
the big problem has bzen one of sur- 
pluses of grain with a resultant high- 
ly paradoxial situation in which the 
U.S. has been “cursed with abun- 
dance” which, in turn, has put a 
weight on the price structure of these 
grains. 

While it is true that prior to 1900, 
prices for farm products generally 
and for grains in particular, had their 
ups and downs with more and more 
heard about them through the more 
vozal spokesmen of various 
granges as well as of members of 
the short-lived Populist Party, it was 
not until the early ‘twenties that the 
rest of the country became acutely 
cognizant of what later became 
known as the “farm bloc” in the halls 
of Congress. 

Starting shortly 


State 


after Warren G. 


In this presentation, the first of a trilogy, Mr. Bisson 
examines early farm legislation and describes how 
support for the agrarian population of the U.S. has 
grown, at heavy cost to the taxpayer, into the pres- 
ent behemoth. In a subsequent article, Mr. Bisson 
will take a look at farm legislation currently in force 
and will then proceed to analyze the possible scope 
of future legislation in the light of the new bills 
which President Kennedy’s administration may toss 
into the congressional hopper. 


Harding took over the Presidency and 
continuing through his relatively short 
tenure in the White House and all 
through the Presidency of Calvin 
Coolidge, there was scarcely a session 
of Congress that one of the more 
hardy prospective pieces of farm leg- 
islation known as the “McNary-Hau- 
gen” bill was not on the calendar 


Early Two-Price Plan 

There were five such bills, if mem- 
ory serves correctly, each varying 
slightly from its predecessor but all 
built around the theory of a “two- 
price” system. 

Boiled down to their essentials, 
these bills, all fathered jointly by a 
senator from Oregon and a congress- 
man from Iowa, proposed to solve 
the whole problem by the expedient 
of dumping U.S. wheat surpluses 
abroad at bargain counter prices in 
the hope that with only enough left 
in the country to meet domestic 
needs, supply and demand would 
bring a fantastically high price for 
the domestic proportion. And _ that 
would put the wheat farmer in a very 
comfortable financial position. 

The basic philosophy behind the 
McNary-Haugen measures is summed 
up in a statement made before a Con- 
gressional agriculture committee by a 
spokesman for the American Farm 
Bureau Federation at the time: 


does the farmer see 
looks for the causes of 


position? Two 


“What 
when he 
his embarrassing 
kinds of exist side by 
side in this country; the farmer's 
dollar and the other fellow’s dol- 
lar. Therefore, the question re- 
solves itself into the query as to 
whether the people at large will 
agree to scaling down the profits 
of industry and labor, or wheth- 
er through congressional authori- 
zation, they will aeree to 
up the farmer's returns to a scale 
with the other 


currency 


brine 


commensurate 
classes.” 


In other words, Gray Silver, who 
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FLOUR IS 


Excellence in any field is not a matter of chance— 
it depends on determination to produce the best. 
There is plenty of that kind of inspiration behind 
POLAR BEAR flour, which has a record of more 


than fifty years of topnotch baking performance. 


THE NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ee ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


January 23, 1961 





EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR FROM CANADA FOR THE CROP YEARS 1952-53—1959-60 


\ eneeneens countries 1959-60 
U. Pe 5,925,101 


Kuwait 10,164 
British Middle East n.e.s. 

Africa— 
British East Africa 
Fed. Rhodesia and maysontone 
Gambia 
Ghana (Gold Coast) 
Mauritius and Seychelles 
Nigeria 
Other British West Africa 
Sierra Leone 
Tanganyika 


230,392 
1,740 
139,203 
250 


2,810 
278,894 
304,923 
India 


Malaya and Singapore ee 251,537 
Other British East India os 1,444 
Pakistan 8,008 


Eur 
Gibraltar 

North America— 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda 
British Honduras 
Jamaica 
Leeward and Windward Is. 
Trinidad and Tobago 

_ Oceanio— 


14,672 


119,078 
107/147 
48.917 
5.692 
738,459 
467.728 
821/726 


ij ‘ 5,970 
stow Zealand os 60 
British Oceania n.e.s. 180 

America— 


South 
British Guiana 139,210 


(In 100's) (Final Figures) 


1957-58 1956-57 


1958-59 
6,024,022 5,971,760 4,698,303 


126,483 
11,321 
138,876 


191,520 
239,281 

75 
174,529 


973,881 1,095,514 


265,083 226,130 
850 : 
199,590 170,796 

756 658 


150 225 1,372 


19,376 19,835 38,813 
106,222 
106,151 
48,834 

7,547 
608,127 
398,151 
636,172 


114,232 
136,158 
48.880 


120,755 


132,762 


1955-56 
5,501,599 


268,815 
274,188 


737 
210,754 


109,840 
171,167 

50,722 

13,749 
646,062 
476,143 
983,855 


106,084 


1952-53 
9,083,293 


1954-55 
5,504,702 


1953-54 
7,060,581 


204'654 
136,358 ee 438 


50, 178 


246,994 
381.664 
37 


105,766 
483,360 


33 
171,878 165,710 


36,933 


109,987 
181,563 

51,287 

24,731 
724,251 
425,888 
980,823 


105,736 
159,268 

48,026 

23,116 
587,320 
452,011 
820.705 


392,153 422,274 





Total commonwealth countries 10,399,322 


Fore'gn countries: 
Africo— 
Angola 
Azores and Madera 
Belgian Congo 
Canary Islands 
Egypt 
Ethiopia 
French Africa 
Liberia 
Morocco 
Mozambique 
Portuguese Africa 
Portuguese East Africa 
Portuguese West Africa 
Republic of the Congo 
Spanish Africa 
Tripoli 
Asio— 
Arabia 
0 Ee 
Indo- China 


Indonesia 137,524 


made the statement, was contending 
that the farmer's dollar did not have 
the same purchasing power as the 
other one. To remedy this situation, 
he wished to let growers produce as 
much as they wanted, but would 
‘jack-up” the domestic price through 
the expedient of exporting the over- 
age through a government agency for 
whatever it would bring. 

As a matter of cold fact, the basic 
philosophy, as expounded by Mr. 
Silver, is the same philosophy which, 
without question, has been in the back 
of every other piece of farm legisla- 
tion that has been either introduced 
or passed in the intervening four dec- 
ades. 

If any of the McNary-Haugen 
measures had actually become law— 
they did not because they failed to 
pass both houses of Congress on 
three occasions and on two occasions, 
when they did squeak by, they were 
vetoed by President Coolidge—they 
might presumably have worked for a 
year or two, but that is all. 
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10,160,491 ,876,354 


8,645 
146,190 


Indeed, with the | im- 
porting countries becoming more ag- 
riculturaily self-sufficient after World 
War I plus the increased wheat pro- 
duction of Canada, the Argentine and 
Australia looking for a home, the 
McNary-Haugen measure, if it had 
become law, would have become as 
ineffective as the 18th amendment to 
the U.S. constitution became eventu- 
ally. 

Having quoted the main argument 
advanced by its proponents, the view- 
point of one of its most powerful op- 
ponents must be mentioned. This is 
what President Coolidge had to say, 
inter alia, in a veto message: 


uropean 


“Government price fixing, once 
started, has alike no justice and 
no end. There is 
why other industries such as cop- 
per, coal, lumber, textiles and 
others .. . in every occasional dif- 
ficulty should not receive the 
same treatment by the govern- 
ment. ... The main policy of this 


no reason 


459,028 


453,621 13,270,810 


89.070 


bill runs counter to the well con- 
sidered principle that a healthy 
economic condition is best main- 
tained through a free play of 
competition and not by under- 
taking to permit a legalized re- 
straint of trade in these commod- 
ities and establish a_ species of 
monopoly under government pro- 
tection, supported by the unlim- 
ited power of the farm board to 
and enter into 


levy fees con- 


tracts.” 


Although never quite able to hur- 
dle either or both congressional and 
presidential opposition during the 
Coolidge administration, the diehard 
adherents to the be! -f that some type 
of federal government support was 
“just what the doctor ordered” did 
live to see some signs of sympathy 
in the agricultural planks of both ma- 
jor political parties in the campaign 
of 1928. 

The Republicans pledge a law that 
would “prevent and control surpluses 
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9 
501,527 


178,798 
2,063,749 
67,570 
28,844 


Philippine Islands 
Portuguese Asia 
Portuguese India 


Thailand 


157,327 
Vietnam 


66,394 


69,694 
2 


Netherlands 
Norway 


Switzerland 
Yugoslavia 


North Americo— 
Alaska 
American Virgin 
Costa Rica ; 320,285 
Cuba Saas 73,466 
Dominican Republic ; 106,424 
El Salvador 150,094 
French West Indies 3,150 
Guatemaia 37,482 
Haiti 720 
Honduras 28,104 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Panama 


Islands 


Antilles 


Oceanio— 
French Oceania 
Guam 
Hawaii 
U. S. Oceania 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Peru 
Surinam 
Venezuela 


301,493 
25 


381,782 110,758 
1,319,417 327.438 
7 89.502 


148,805 
1,200 


474,685 


459,195 
50,90! 


271,800 
21,719 
10,702 


101,485 
22,789 
27,616 


119,807 
207,557 


68,708 
137,062 
131,485 


93 
717,178 


400 
525 


109,413 


56,258 


475 , 
282,277 1,472,085 


84,369 
1,524,926 


32,377 


77.138 
128,429 


7,638 
100,485 


139,572 


176,874 
44,459 
28,145 
74,290 

1,229,818 


347,402 
18.495 
18.310 
89,260 

1,792,745 


450 
1,872,406 





Total foreign countries 5,674,551 





5,545,323 7,396,395 6,706,077 


7,932,267 


8,498,143 8,689,202 11,338,390 





All countries 


16,073,893 





16,141,267 17,556,886 14,582,431 


Compiled by Canadian Flour Export Committee. 


through orderly distribution.” That, 
in itself, was something of an anom- 
aly in that if the promised legis- 
lation would “prevent” surpluses, why 
the necessity for “controlling” some- 
thing that would not exist? 

Not to be outdone, the Democratic 
national convention of 1928 made a 
promise to solve the problem of agri- 
cultural excess production, throwing 
in the gratuitous and very empty 
promise (in the light of subsequent 
performance when they came to pow- 
er four years later) that their solution 
“would involve no government sub- 
to which the Democratic party 
has always been opposed.” 

Half a Billion 

In keeping with the Republican 
party pledge made prior to the 1928 
election, Congress was called into ses- 
sion by President Hoover less than 
60 days after he took office. Two 
months later he the newly- 
enacted “Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1929” with a peacetime appropri- 


sidy 


signed 
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ation of previously unheard of pro- 
portions—half a billion dollars. This 
was euphemistically described as a 
“revolving” fund ... and it sure did 
spin, either by centrifugal force or 
just plain erosion. Anyway, none of it 
was left by the time the government 
finished “stabilizing” the prices of 
wheat and cotton. 

Wheat was selling in Chicago at 
around $1.20 bu. when the price- 
propping operation began around the 
middle of 1929 and by the time its 
“stabilization” was completed, it was 
down to around a third of that figure. 
That's progress . . . for a crab. 

Although the $500 million 
was depleted from the standpoint of 
actual cash, all was not lost because 
there were 
doubtful value plus some Brazilian 
coffee which had been taken under a 
barter deal with that country. Inci- 
dentally, in making this back fence 
deal with Brazil, the U.S. incurred the 
enmity of the Argentine which coun- 


fund 


some Chinese bonds of 


17,391,295 


17,692,948 20,142,823 24,609,200 


try, up to that time, had been the 
main source of Brazil's wheat import 


needs. 


Relief Flour Plan 

Also, the “>. 22 
called, did enter into a large scale hu- 
manitarian venture when 85 million 
bushels of wheat were donated to the 
Red Cross for distribution as relief 
flour. 

Mills all over the U.S. played an 
important part in this transaction— 
after grinding the wheat into flour 
they took their “toll” in wheat at a 
rate so very low that it put the whole 
transaction on a charity basis. In 
more cases than not, the “toll” wheat 
was neither of the quality nor of the 
class which the miller could 
his brand name flour. 

Not only this, but the mills had to 
advance the cost of the sacks as well 
as the freight charges for moving the 
wheat to the mill and on the flour to 
its ultimate destination as ordered by 
the Red Cross. 

Certainly, the 


grain was 


use in 


Red Cross reim- 
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bursed the millers for this cash ex- 
penditure—in the form of wheat 
which they had to merchandise as 
best they could because this also was 
unsuitable for use in their branded 
flours. 

Furthermore, the mills agreed to 
take the resultant millfeed and give 
the Red Cross an appropriate credit 
for it—a plan which resulted in a 
rather involved piece of accounting.* 

Without the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of the entire milling industry of 
the country, this operation, the larg- 
est individual wheat grinding program 
in history, might have had much in 
common with a Chinese fire-drill in- 
stead of running like a smoothly oiled 
machine. 

With the liquidation of the affairs 
of the Federal Farm Board and its 
offshoot, the Grain Stabilization Corp. 
in 1933 at an over-all cost of half 
a billion dollars (but without accom- 
plishing ten cents worth of good in- 
sofar as solving either price or sup- 
ply problems) one would assume that 
Congress, to be more expressive than 
elegant, would “have had a bellyful” 
of attempting to support the wheat 
market by that time. 


Problem Compounded 

But, apparently, it did not. By then 
there was a complete change in the 
political climate in Washington. The 
Democratic farm plank adopted at 
the 1932 national convention prom- 


ised that the Democrats would not 
repeat the mistakes of the previous 
administration. That is one campaign 
promise that was kept 100% 

they did not repeat the Republican 
mistakes . . . they exceeded them. 

It is now going on 28 years since 
the passage of the original Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. With that came 
all of the following and more, too: 
Parity price objectives, processing 
taxes, supplementary conversation and 
parity payments, non-recourse loans 
well in excess of the open market 
value of the commodity, marketing 
quotas, acreage allotments, market- 
ing cards, heavy fines and possible 
imprisonment for feeding one’s own 
livestock with grain grown on acre- 
age in excess of the farmer's individ- 
ual acreage allotment—just to name a 
few. 

Public Law 480 has permitted an 


*The writer happens to know a little 
something about this for the reason that he 
member of a three-man panel 
weekly in Chicago to determine 
prices for Red Cross mill- 
during the week pre- 


served as a 
which met 
equitable selling 
feed ‘“‘take-backs” 
ceding 
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export of millions of bushels of wheat 
and corn particularly, as well as mil- 
lions of bales of cotton and millions 
of pounds of soybean oil, all very 
largely under liberal subsidies. 

It took the old Federal Farm Board 
four years to get rid of the half bil- 
lion dollars appropriated for the op- 
eration of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1929 .. . that was at the rate 
of $125 million a year. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933, along with subsequent 
amendments has been in force for a 
full 27 years at a cost of approximate- 
ly $27 billion, give or take a 
few millions. That’s a billion dollars 
a year! 

Granting that it is almost impos- 
sible to bring a lawsuit against the 
government, it’s a dead certainty that 
no farmer will ever be able to sue 
Uncle Sam for non-support. « 


Continental Grain 
Announces Changes 


Continental Grain Co. has under- 
taken several changes in its mana- 
gerial structure, states Michel Fri- 
bourg, president, one being creation 
of a new position, that of merchan- 
dising manager. The new post will be 
filled by Roy Folck, vice president, 
who will coordinate all grain mer- 
chandising activities at the New York 
headquarters. Presently manager of 
operations at Norfolk, Mr. Folck will 
move to New York. 

Edward W. Pierce, vice president, 
transfers from the New York export 
department to management at Nor- 
folk for awhile, but will subsequent- 
ly resume his duties in New York. 
James F. Mayer, assistant vice presi- 
dent, becomes assistant manager, New 
York export department, under di- 
rection of James A. O'Neill, vice pres- 
ident and director. 

M. D. Hartnett, assistant vice pres- 
ident, transfers from Kansas City to 
New York to head wheat merchan- 
dising; Myron Laserson, St. Louis, 
becomes assistant to George Kublin, 
Kansas City vice president and man- 
ager; Henry Fisher will leave New 
Orleans to be assistant to Mr. Pierce 
in Norfolk, while Ray Fretz, Nor- 
folk, replaces Mr. Fisher as assistant 
to Kurt Horn, vice president and 
manager of Continental’s New Or- 
leans operations. Ted Metz, trader at 
Continental's Columbus branch, will 
join the merchandising staff at Nor- 
folk. « 


Kansas State Scientist 
Will Be Awarded AACC’s 


Thomas Osborne Medal 


Dr. Majel M. MacMasters, scien- 
tist and outstanding contributor to the 
advancement of cereal research and 
-technology will 
be awarded the 
Thomas Burr Os- 
borne Medal dur- 
ing the 46th annu- 
al meeting of the 
American Associ- 
ation of Cereal 
Chemists in Dal- 
las, Texas, April 
9-13. 

The award, 
founded in 1926 
to recognize distinguished contribu- 
tors in the field of cereal chemistry, 
is the highest honor which AACC 
can bestow. Named for Thomas Burr 
Osborne, it has been awarded only 
10 times previously during 35 years 
of existence. 

Dr. MacMasters, now in the De- 
partment of Flour and Feed Milling 
Industries at Kansas State Univer- 
sity, Manhattan, excelled in making 
major contributions through micro- 
scopic investigations of cereal grains 
beginning in 1940, particularly in the 
field of forages and starch derivatives. 
She did research work at the USS. 
Department of Agriculture’s North- 
ern Utilization Research and Devel- 
opment Division, Peoria, Ill., on the 
structure of cereal grains in relation 


Dr. M. Mac Masters 


to processing, microscopy and physi- 
cal characteristics of starches, and 
special phases of processing of cereal 
grains. 


Teaching, Research 

She began teaching and research 
at Kansas State in 1960, centering on 
starchy endosperm cell walls in wheat. 
One study seeks to determine whether 
the composition of these cell walls in 
hard wheats is related to varietal dif- 
ferences in their milling quality. She 
also is engaged in work on effects of 
conditioning of wheat. 

Because her experience is broad- 
est in development of the scientific 
foundations of the processing of cere- 
al grains on the one hand and eluci- 
dation of factors controlling colloidal 
properties of starches on the other, 
her greatest divided be- 
tween these two areas of research. 


interest is 


Dr. MacMasters has written con- 
siderably for scientific journals and 
has been active in AACC work con- 
tinuously since 1947. « 
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SPOTLIGHT on WASHINGTON 


Roe 


UNEXPECTEDLY, the new 
agriculture, Orville L. 
Freeman, defeated governor from 
Minnesota, got a cordial reception 
when he appeared before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. Ordinarily, 
senators do not object to cabinet ap- 
pointments unless there is found some 
heinous criminal background which 
had not previously been disclosed. 


NOT 
secretary of 


Mr. Freeman told the committee 
that he supported the Kennedy cam- 
paign statement on the farm pro- 
gram even though it was vigorously 
attacked by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture at the time of the initial 
announcement. The Republican cam- 
paign committee, on the other hand, 
slept on it and failed to develop an 
attack which could have paid a divid- 
end in votes. As for Candidate Ken- 
nedy, he conveniently forgot the farm 
issue after the USDA analysis of the 
Willard Cochran farm program ideas 
had been made public. 


It is evident from the Freeman ap- 
pearance before the Senate commit- 
tee that he plans to move slowly and 
cautiously and that legislative pro- 
posals on the farm front at the first 
session of the new 87th Congress will 
be few and far between. 

. 


Attention obviously centers on the 
wheat surplus and Great Plains Wheat, 
Inc., is reportedly in full cry to put 
through a two-price plan for wheat. 

* 


How deep is the Kennedy affinity 
for this plan may be judged by his se- 


lection of an assistant secretary to 
succeed Marvin McLain. If it is that 
fine old farmhand, LeRoy K. Smith— 
one time head of the grain branch of 
USDA in the Brannan administration 
—then the focal point of interest could 
be the two-price plan. 
* 

Trade sources and congressional 
contacts are unlikely to object to any 
effort to bring the great LeRoy back 
here to Washington. He is as com- 
fortable as an old shoe and loaded 
with grain trade and wheat production 
wisdom. 

> 


If Mr. Smith can be persuaded to 
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By John Cipperly 


BE a BE OI BERS 
leave his comfortable home in Fort 
Collins, Colo., to come here, it will be 
but a short term appointment. But the 
new secretary needs a man of the 
Smith caliber to lead him aside from 
the many pitfalls which will beset him. 
6 
It is reliably reported that the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Freeman was not 
previously cleared with the Demo- 
cratic chairman of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee. Mr. Smith has the 
respect of that committee and his ap- 
pointment to USDA could surmount 
a potential roadblock. 
. 


Mr. Freeman has been making his 
way around Capitol Hill sounding out 
opinions on both sides of the cham- 
ber. As far as can be learned, he has 
been advised to spend at least six 
months familiarizing himself with 
farm laws now on the books and de- 
termining what latitude he may have 
under the new administration farm 
policies without asking for new legis- 
tion. 

& 

Requests for wheat legislative 
changes appear likely, however—and 
here is a big stumbling block cutting 
through party lines. The soft red wheat 
folks as well as all 15-acre exemption 
farmers will fight any attempt to cut 
down their position to the advantage 
of the big acreage wheat farmers in 
the wheat belt where wheat should be 
grown. 

. 
IN ANOTHER CORNER OF THE 
CAPITAL, the new Food for Peace 
administrator, former Congressman 
George McGovern, is beating the 
sticks to find out where he is. 

2 

He has been assigned a state de- 
partment job which would defeat the 
devil in an attempt to enter hell with- 
out a passport. 

e 

Voluntary aid agency officials have 
swarmed all over Mr. McGovern— 
and observers say he is confused and 
looking at the inundating requests of 
the “vol” agencies for giveaway foods 
with a suspicious eye. 

~ 

An oil donation program is ob- 

vious since the Eisenhower front office 


drove hard to get Ezra Taft Benson, 
former secretary of agriculture, to ac- 
cept such a program prior to the elec- 
tion. It failed. Such a program does 
not need additional legislation and is 
now likely to be introduced. 

* 


Massive overseas movement of food 
supplies for the Food for Peace fan- 
tasy is unlikely. Responsible officials 
recently told Senate leaders that the 
Public Law 480 program—not too 
well understood by the man-in-the- 
street—is piling up foreign currencies 
which will never be honored at their 
present exchange basis. It looks like 
money over the dam. 


It was also learned, as a result of 
this meeting, that few if any foreign 
nations which need and take our 
grains under PL 480 are willing to 
commit any of the accumulated coun- 
terpart funds for the payment in their 
countries for storage of surplus grains 
shipped under a Food for Peace pro- 
gram. 

e 

They are willing to take U.S. sur- 
pluses under PL 480 deals but they 
want the U.S. to pay the cost of erect- 
ing storage space and to pay the cost 
of storage itself. Smali wonder that 
some senatorial sources are looking 
wryly at such deals. The public does 
not fully understand that PL 480 is 
a bounty to overseas clients without 
any definite instruction as such from 
Congress. 

. 
THE SHORT RANGE VIEW HERE 
seems to be that there is little prospect 
of any major change in farm legisla- 
tion right now, except, perhaps, for a 
drive to nail down a two-price plan 
for wheat. But passage of such a bill 
must remain in the doubtful category. 
Further restrictions on farm acreage 
to cut back wheat production are also 
doubtful particularly if they attempt 
to impose reductions on the 15 acre 
minimum allotment outside acreage 
controls. 

“ 

Mr. Freeman has a big job cut out 
for him and the best advice he has 
received so far is to play safe for six 
months, studying existing farm laws 
before he comes to Congress for any 
new or additional authority. « 
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BETTER BREAD WITH BROLITE 


Brosoft — A tenderizing agent with high powers of emulsifi- 
cation and dispersion. Contains Mono- and Di-Glycerides, 
and Lecithin. 

Vita Plus White Culture — Conditions Doughs. Stabilizes 
Fermentation. Extends Dough Tolerance. 


Super Short 


Valuable ingredients for bakeries since 1928 


THE 2 LY () [ Gh 5 COMPANY, INC. 


] General Offices: 2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


Brolite Company, Inc Brolite Company, Inc Brolite Company, Inc Brolite Company, Inc Brolite Company 
1016 Monroe Drive, N.E 2921 South Haskell Avenue 225 Park Avenue South 621 Minna Street 518 First Avenue 


Atlanta 6, Georgia Dallas 23, Texas New York 3, N. Y. San Francisco 1, Calif Seattle 9, Washingte 
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NEW MANUAL FOR BAKERS 
By Joseph Amendola 


A text for instructing personnel in the arts of producing all 
yeast-made products, cakes, cookies, pies, icings, frostings, 
fillings, assorted pastries and desserts. Includes 50 illustra- 
tions of methods, finished products and charts. The author 
has been an instructor in baking, cake decorating and ice 
carving at the Culinary Institute of America, New Haven, 
Conn., since 1950. All formulas have been tested 
for taste, cost and public acceptance. 160 pages.. $6.00 


BAKING SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


By E. J. Pyler and Staff of 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference 


for the bakery production man, baking 
chemist, and the cereal chemist 


FARINOGRAPH CURVE CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF MILLED FLOURS 
By R. K. Bequette, R. B. Potts and C. A. Watson 


Reprints of a technical article in which the authors make 
comparisons of Brabender Rapid Test and Brabender Quad- 
ruplex results with those obtained from the Buhler experi- 
mental mill. Illustrated 
with tables and charts 


20c each up to 100 copies 
(larger supplies at reduced price) 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY 


STUDENTS 
By P. S. Jewell, H. Mulhol- 
land and S. F. Everiss 


Explains the principles of chemistry, physics and biology and 
their relationship to baking. Theory and practice are treated 
with experiments for students. Contains an appendix explain- 
ing use of the instruments and 

solutions to the problems ....... 


BREADMAKING-—ITS PRINCIPLES AND 


PRACTICE (3rd edition) 
By Edmund B. Bennion 


A volume dealing with bread plant production, fermentation, 
hydrogen concentration, colloidal formation of dough, ma- 
chinery, ovens, bakery construction, air conditioning, bakery 
organization and costs. An Oxford University 
press book treated from the British viewpoint 


BUILDING A REALISTIC COST CARD 


A handy, pocket-sized booklet of The MILLER series of edi- 
torials on milling industry costs. This is an ideal booklet for 
purchase by millers for circulation to their salesmen and 
other interested 


20c each up to 100 copies 
(larger supplies at reduced price) 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES 


EXECUTIVES 
By Fred De Armond 


Covers all phases of route sales work, with special emphasis 
on bakeries. Treats techniques of establishing routes, con- 
trolling salesmen, marketing studies, manuals, sales con- 
tests, recording and transportation 

problems. 276 pages ; me $4.00 


MODERN FRENCH CULINARY ART 


By H. P. Pellaprat, Translated by Walter 
Bachmann, London (prefaced by Arthur 
Hope, British Maitre Chef des Cuisnes) 
A new and revised edition of the volume which has sold over 
700,000 copies in six languages. The essentials of high class, 
middie class, regional and impromptu French cookery are 
covered, with more than 600 colored and black and white 


illustrations. Contains 3,200 recipes and 
practical data. 780 pages ; $19.50 


SERVICE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE Northwestern MILLER 


(Handy reference works by one of the baking 
industry's most authoritative and widely-known 
instructors. A valuable set for purchase by flour 
mills, bakery suppliers and equipment firms for 
helpful distribution to their bakery customers.) 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 
By A. J. Vander Voort 
A classic publication for bakers, now in its eighth printing, 


makes an invaluable aid in solving 
production problems MEX $2.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK — 
Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, this one a handy source 


of practical formulas for the production 
of cakes and pastries 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK — 
Breads, Rolls and Cookies 
A companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book. ‘'Cakes 


and Pastries.'' Mr. Vander Voort's treatment of 1.50 
the subject recommends it to all baking firms $ . 
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MODERN 
MILLING 
TECHNIQUE 


With Old-Time Craftsmanship 


We aim to provide our customers with 
the highest quality attainable in bread 
flour, which guarantees them a 

better start toward a premium quality 
loaf. Add to this the finest of mill 
service and a distinct feeling of part- 
nership with our baker friends, and 
you have a combination as modern as 
tomorrow and as old as honor itself. 
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Wm. KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


THE WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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MEN GOING 


moves to board 
chairman and Louis Keeter to the 
presidency of Rainbo Baking Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. President and manager 
for many years, Mr. Sloat engineered 
remodeling and expansion which start- 
ed in 1957. Founded as Rex Baking 
Co., the name was changed in 1958. 


Norman Sloat 


The election of John G. Loeffler as 
vice president in charge of sales, and 
Clayton C. Daley as vice president in 
charge of manufacturing for Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., is in effect, says Theo- 
dore G. Montague, Jr., president. 


Mr. Loeffler joined the company in 
1928, became manager of the firm’s 
Newark, N.J., bakery in 1953, was 
appointed manager of its Brooklyn, 
N.Y., bakery in 1954 and was named 
director of sales in 1959. Mr. Daley 


John G. Loeffler Clayton C. Daley 
joined Drake’s in 1958 as assistant to 
the director of production and was 
named director of production this 
month. He was also elected a director 
of Drake Bakeries. Mr. Loeffler has 
been a director since 1959. 


Ronald Harding has been appointed 
operations manager of Regan Bak- 
eries, Inc., Minneapolis. In his new 
capacity, he'll coordinate shipping 
and wrapping departments with pro- 
duction and sales, J. B. Jassoy, execu- 
tive vice president, reports. 


Chicago Metallic Manufacturing 
Co. has promoted Fred Altergott to 
sales manager of the Midwest division 
of the firm’s bakery division. Mr. Al- 
tergott will head the sales organization 
for the Midwest area, calling on bak- 
eries and bakery supply jobbers. He 


22 


ga} 


PLACES 


has been with Chicago Metallic since 
1958 and is known in the baking in- 
dustry and allied trades throughout the 
U.S. and Canada. He’s a graduate of 
the American Institute of Baking and 
a member of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. Word of his ap- 
pointment comes from Jerome H. 
Debs, president. 


Egekvist Bakeries, Minneapolis, has 
named Herman Nestor vice president 
in charge of pro- 
duction. He's a 
company veteran 
of 28 years and 
headed bakery 
products produc- 
tion for the past 
7 years. Other of- 
ficers named in 
the announcement 
by C. V. Egekvist, 
president, were 
James Hall, vice 
president and sales director; Kath- 
erine Egekvist, secretary, and Earl 
Robinson, assistant secretary. 


he 


Herman Nestor 


Claud Bryson has retired as vice 
president in charge of sales for Baker 
Perkins’ food machinery division, Sag- 
inaw, Mich. He 
will continue as 
one of the firm’s 
directors. Well 
known throughout 
the baking indus- 
try, and a former 
director of the 
Bakery Equipment 
M a n uf acturers 
Assn., he received 
; official commenda- 

supinetsounen tion from BEMA 
in 1957 for work on behalf of the 
association. He joined Baker Perkins 
in 1926 as assistant to the secretary. 
became director and sales manager of 
the food machinery division in 1941, 
was named vice president in 1948 
and elected to the board of manage- 
ment in 1950. 


Promotion of Daniel W. Pino, 
former sales manager of the Wonder 
Bread Bakery, Detroit, to regional 


bread sales supervisor for the Con- 
tinental Baking Co.’s north-central re- 
gion has been announced by R. New- 
ton Laughlin, president. The region 
includes Michigan, Illinois and Ohio. 
Russell L. Eberwine is regional man- 
ager. 


To increase sales power and service 
in the bakery mix area, the Pillsbury 
Co.’s bakery products division has 

announced several 
new assignments 
through Harry D. 
Kreiser, general 
sales manager for 
mixes. Robert L. 
Johnston becomes 
sales manager for 
national bakery 
mix accounts and 
is replaced by Nor- 
man E. Groth as 
Robert L. Johnston 
manager of bakery 
mixes. Filling Mr. Groth’s former 
position as manager of institutional 
products is Gordon W. Stoff, whose 
post as products planning manager, 
institutional products, is being filled 
by Walter W. Chaffee. James D. 
Chandler was promoted to sales pro- 


Robert J. Dwyer 


Howard G. Baier 


motion manager, institutional prod- 
ucts, replacing Mr. Chaffee. Robert 
J. Dwyer was named merchandising 
manager, bakery products division, 
assuming sales direction of 11 district 
offices. Howard G. Baier, formerly 
handling sales of 5 district offices, was 
appointed marketing manager of bak- 
ery mixes. 


Election of Henry J. Nord as comp- 
troller of General American Trans- 
portation Corp., Chicago, to replace 
Arthur A. Selonke, who is retiring, 
has been announced by T. M. Thomp- 
son, president. Mr. Nord, a graduate 
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killing 
power 


gives you more killing power than any other safe liquid grain fumi- 


gant . . . power to wipe out all stages of insect life from egg to adult . . . even though its thorough protection 
costs you less per day, less per bushel of grain, than old-fashioned fumigants. Concentrated new Clorofume 
goes farther, penetrates more thoroughly, lasts longer. You have less to buy, less to apply. As a major 
producer, Frontier offers all types of liquid fumigants. We recommend new Clorofume — because two years 
of field testing have proved that it does a better job at less total 

cost to you. Try it yourself—judge it yourself—and you will re-order NZX 
Ciorofume. Good distributors everywhere will be happy to supply you. FRONTIER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ZAAN 


division 
P. O. BOX 545, WICHITA, KANSAS VULCAN MATERIALS COMPANY 
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of Oxford University, England, joined 
General American in 1938. 


Wagner Baking Co. has named 
Leonard Rapoport president. The ap- 
pointment followed action by Mr. 
Rapoport and associates wherein they 
gained majority interest in the firm 
through a stock purchase approved by 
shareholders. Mr. Rapoport recently 
resigned as president of Global Fro- 
zen Foods, Inc. Frederick W. Birken- 
hauer, former chairman and president 
of Wagner Baking will continue as a 
director and consultant. Jacob Rapo- 
port, brother of the new president and 
lawyer for the investors, became board 
chairman. Fred Weberpals, vice presi- 
dent of H. C. Bohack Co., is also a 
board member. Wagner operates pie- 
baking plants in Newark, Brooklyn, 
Cleveland and Chicago. 


Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. has add- 
ed two men to its bakery sales divi- 
sion. John H. Brown, Somerville, 
Mass., and D. Clifford Gallagher, 
Newburyport, Mass., come to the firm 
with more than 25 years experience 
each in bakery sales work. Spilios 
Spiloakos, bakery salesman, has re- 
signed from the firm. 


International Milling Co. has 
awarded a $400 scholarship to 23- 
year-old Anthony Basilico, a student 
at the Dunwoody 
School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, Min- 
neapolis. Holder of 
a degree in indus- 
trial management 
from Rhode Island 
'Jniversity, he be- 
caine interested in 
baking while work- 
ae ing in his father’s 

Anthony Basilico - ‘ 

plant, Wayland 
Bakery, Providence. International 
awards a scholarship every year to an 
outstanding bakery student at Dun- 
woody. 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, has named Vernon T. E. 
Pearson as manager of its bakery 
sales’ central district, headquartering 
in Chicago. Mr. Pearson, a Minne- 
apolis sales executive who operated 
his own business for some time, was 
with the Pillsbury Co. until 1958. In 
his capacity with Red Star Mr. Pear- 
son succeeds Raymond Maloney, now 
resigned. In another change, Ray H. 
Gohde, with Red Star since 1948, 
moves from the marketing department 


Vernon Pearson Ralph L,. Gaylord 


in the home office to a position as 
assistant manager for bakery yeast 
sales in the south central district of- 
fice at Dallas, Texas. Mr. Gohde is a 
former resident of Minneapolis and 
served Red Star in that area until 
1959. Ralph E. Gaylord, former 
executive of General Mills, Inc., re- 
cently was appointed as vice president 
of sales for Red Star’s yeast division, 
according to Kenneth L. Frank, vice 
president and general manager of the 
division. Mr. Frank stated that filling 
of this new position continues the de- 
velopment of an accelerated program 
of sales and service to Red Star’s cus- 
tomers, which was started with estab- 
lishment of the yeast division early in 
1960. 


Robert D. Miller Joseph Jacques 


Appointment of Robert D. Miller 
to office manager and Joseph Jacques 
to traffic manager of the Cream of 
Wheat Corp. has been reported. Mr. 
Miller steps up from assistant office 
manager and Mr. Jacques from assist- 
ant traffic manager. 

* 

Recently appointed sales engineer 
representing the Day Sales Co., Min- 
neapolis, Glenn Logan Moll will serve 
Day customers and 
prospects in the 
Cincinnati area, R. 
E. Gorgen, presi- 
dent, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Moll 
is a graduate of the 
chemical engineer- 
ing department of 
Ohio State and has 
been a resident of 
the state for eight 
years. His previous 
experience includes engineering sales 
for Bosland Industrial Sales and O. M. 


G. L. Moll 


Scott and Sons, where he served as a 
dust collection project engineer in 
the firm’s chemical division. 


The Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., has promoted three purchasing 
executives. Victor E. Kronemeyer has 
been named manager of grain pro- 
curement; Norman F. Rabe, manager 
of industrial purchasing, and Ferris 
F. Purdy, assistant manager of in- 
dustrial purchasing. The promotions 
resulted from recommendations of the 
late A. E. Udell as one of his last 
official acts. 


E. F. Muehlhausen will become di- 
rector of personnel for Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. with the retirement of F. V. 
Deaderick, vice 
president and di- 
rector of person- 
nel, Jan. 31, Jud- 
son Bemis, presi- 
dent, has an- 
nounced. Mr. 
Muehlhausen, who 
joined Bemis in 
1943, is in the per- 
sonnel department 
headquarters in St. 
Louis. He was of- 
fice manager for the firm’s bag plant 
in Minneapolis from 1944 to 1948 
and office manager for the packaging 
service unit in Minneapolis. He trans- 
ferred to St. Louis in 1953. 


Lewis A. Remele has moved to 
Buffalo to assume responsibilities as 
vice president and general manager 
of the American Elevator & Grain 
division of F. H. Peavey & Co., Min- 
neapolis. He replaces Roger C. 
Greene, manager of the Buffalo oper- 
ation since 1957, who becomes vice 
president of the Russell Miller-King 
Midas Mills division, managing ter- 
minal merchandising at Alton, Ill. Mr. 
Remele, with the Peavey organization 
since 1941, has been assistant general 
manager of the firm’s operations at 
Duluth. 


E. F. Muehthausen 


Canada: 


John Dallas. a commissioner of the 
Canadian Wheat Board since Septem- 
ber of 1958, has returned to Conti- 
nental Grain Co. (Canada), Ltd. Mr. 
Dallas will be executive vice president 
in charge of Canadian operations, re- 
ports Michel Fribourg, president. 
While serving as a commissioner for 
the wheat board Mr. Dallas travelled 
extensively abroad. The Continental 
office at Winnipeg will be his home 
base. 
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A Commercial Baking Feature 


Selection and Care of Dough Mixers 


Dough Mixing is a Study in Statistics, a System 
In Which All Ingredients Proceed from Per- 
fect Order to Maximum Random Distribution 


| long will my dough mixers 
last? 


That’s the question asked by every 
commercial baker when he takes the 
important step of purchasing new 
equipment or making vital replace- 
ments. 

And—as in all questions concerning 
mechanical devices—the answer is 
neither simple nor the same in every 
instance. It involves usage, care, main- 
tenance and quality of the mixers from 
the time of purchase. 

The initial cost of a mixer, as every 
baker knows, represents an appre- 
ciable portion of his plant investment, 
so it becomes essential that units be 
selected and handled with wisdom and 
understanding. Unless properly cared 
for, maintenance costs eventually may 
become prohibitive. 

To select the most suitable mixer, 





How long should mod- 
ern dough mixers last? 
The government permits 
an annual depreciation 
rate of only 7% on this 
type of equipment. This 
means that a mixer 
should last a minimum of 
14 years if properly han- 
dled — but bakery engi- 
neers usually believe that 
a good mixer should last 
20 years or longer. In the 
accompanying article, 
Mr. Sherwood, a chemi- 
cal engineer with 20 
years’ experience in the 
chemical process indus- 
tries, examines some of 
the actual factors of mix- 
ing itself, as well as 





equipment care. 
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By PETER W. SHERWOOD 


there are three fundamental purposes 
of dough mixing to keep in mind. 
First—and possibly the most obvious 
—is to bring about an intimate and 
uniform mixture of the flour, water, 
yeast, dried milk, etc. At the same 
time, the chemical reaction of hydra- 
tion must be promoted. This means 
that starch and gluten are thoroughly 
wetted to make the mixture more sus- 
ceptible to action of yeast and to pro- 
mote pliability and extensibility. Final 
purpose—it is necessary to distribute 
yeast uniformly throughout the dough 
to encourage uniform growth and 
further fermentation and conditioning. 


Study in Statistics 

A study in mixing is a study in sta- 
tistics. We start with a system in 
which all ingredients are in perfect 
order, each in its own place, like a 
stacked pack of cards. As mixing pro- 
gresses the system becomes even more 
disorderly in perfectly mathematical 
fashion until, finally, a point is 
reached where further random distri- 
bution of the particles is impossible. 

At this time the dough is said to 
be “uniform.” Perfect uniformity is a 
theoretical limit for which to strive. 
But one cannot actually obtain it in a 
doughy substance. The more the mix- 
ing action is prolonged, the greater 
will be uniformity of the dough. How- 
ever, we cannot mix forever or we 


should be consuming too much elec- 


tric power and not produce enough 
bread. The aim of mixing in bakeries 
is, therefore, to produce a dough of 
sufficient uniformity to meet stand- 
ards of the bakery. 

Selection of proper agitator and 
mixer blades to bring about the most 
thorough degree of mixing requires 
considerable skill and experience. The 
market offers a large variety of dough 
mixers to the baking trade. Differ- 
ences are found not only in external 
arrangements of the motor and acces- 
sories and in the appearance of the 
housing but also in rotational speed, 
blade design, methods of cooling, and 
other basically important factors. 

During the past 10 to 15 years, the 
trend has been toward higher rota- 


tional speeds. The old dough mixers 
generally operated at 19 rpm. Today, 
the operation at 60-70 rpm. is gen- 
erally preferred. The first investment 
in the high-speed units usually is much 
greater because construction must be 
more rugged and blades of 
strength. At the same time, power con- 
sumption of the faster units is much 
greater, and sturdy motors are re- 
quired. These advantages are offset by 
the larger throughput and labor sav- 
ing aspects of high-speed dough mix- 


special 


ers. 


Common Design 

One common modern 
bread mixers employs a single agita- 
tor which works against a stationary 
bar. The agitator carries on the same 
shaft two rods of differing thickness 
and a swing bar. The effect is the 
compression-extension action of hand 
kneading which is affected each time 
the agitator turns through one com- 
plete revolution. Other kneaders have 
two intermeshing agitators with shapes 
generally reminiscent of the letters 
“S$”, “Z”, or the Greek letter “Sigma.” 

They are set into a bowl which 
forms two half-cylinders in the bot- 
tom, i.e., the contour of the bowl 
follows the revolution of each agitator 
arm in its own half. Agitators force 
dough up at the sides of the bowl and 
down the center, at the same time 
folding it over slightly in order to 
make a new surface available on 
which the agitator will work in the 
next cycle. 

These mixers are often supplied 
with interchangeable agitators, each 
of which will fit the particular needs 
of a different dough. Most wear 
takes place on masticating and knead- 
ing surfaces of the agitator arms. 
Many mixers are provided with re- 
placeable wearing strips which can 
greatly reduce the cost of mainte- 
nance. Again, a premium is generally 
demanded for agitators of this size, 
but they are expected to outlive the 
plainer agitator by a sufficient length 
of time to repay the additional cost 
of purchase. 

At the time of 


design of 


mixing, chemical 
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reactions take place and friction oc- 
curs in the paste. All of these pro- 
cesses result in the evolution of con- 
siderable heat. The yeast in the dough 
is, however, very sensitive to changes 
in the temperature and its proper con- 
trol is imperative. All but the very 
smallest of bakery mixers should, 
therefore, be provided with means of 
removing the heat of mixing as soon 
as it is formed. This requirement gen- 
erally calls for a jacket through which 
water, or preferably cooling brine, is 
circulated. The dough mixers general- 
ly are constructed of stainless steel to 


prevent contamination of the material 
being processed. The jackets are, 
however, commonly of plain steel. 
Where a calcium chloride brine is cir- 
culated, it is necessary to counteract 
its corrosive action by addition of a 
corrosion inhibitor (e.g.. sodium de- 
chromate) to the solution. The cooling 
jacket should be thoroughly insulated 
to prevent loss of refrigeration capac- 
ity to the atmosphere. 
Waste of Power 

Pulley - driven machines are no 
longer popular in technical circles. It 
is felt that much power is wasted in 





FOR ALL YOUR 
BAKING NEEDS 


For nearly a century, MOLASSES has been our business . . . and 
over the years, we have developed the finest varieties of 
baking molasses. 


Our Technical Staff and Laboratories are constantly develop- 
ing new ideas and formulas to help bakers increase their sales 
of baked goods. This service is yours on request. 


If you have not already received your copy of our booklet of 
95 tested formulas—“BAKING MOLASSES... that made 
MOLASSES flavor famous’— write us today; we'll be glad to 
send you one. 


Order your molasses requirements from our nearest office... 


for prompt, direct delivery. 


Packed in 5-, 15-, 
30-, and 55-gallon 
drums. : 


Stocks carried at 
strategic points in 
the U.S. and Canada: 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 


Packers of all grades of Molasses and Syrups 
Dept. BM 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y 


Los Angeles, Calif 
New Orleans, La 
Wilmington, N.C 


Plants at: Brooklyn, N.Y 
Boston, Mass 
Chicago, III 





units of this type and that the invest- 
ment in a compact dough mixer, in- 
tegrally joined to its motor drive 
through silent chain drives, will be 
well repaid. Special attention must be 
paid to the stuffing boxes and lubrica- 
tion systems which should be fool- 
proof and avoid the possibility of 
leakage from the mixing bowl or, 
worse still, the introduction of oil and 
other foreign matter into the dough. 

Labor-saving dumping devices are 
often built into the larger types of 
dough mixers and deserve careful 
study. Insistence should be placed on 
a streamlined frame _ construction 
which offers no corners and crevices 
in which flour and water may tend to 
lodge. 

In the course of operation, the 


dough mixer should have straight gear 


teeth lubricated with a heavy adhesive 
mineral oil at least once every three 
months. 

The mixer should be cleaned with 
regularity each time the use of it is 
interrupted for an appreciable period. 
The bowl and agitator must be thor- 
oughly cleaned before the dough has 
had a chance to harden. The inside of 
the housing should then be cleaned 
out and flour removed from any part 
of the machine where it may be ad- 
hering. The inside of the bowl and the 
agitator are then greased with short- 
ening and all gear teeth and bearings 


| are lubricated. 


Periodic inspections should make 
certain that the mixer jacket is free 


| of scale deposits which would make 


the efficient removal of heat impos- 


| sible. A pressure relief valve should 


be provided on the cooling jacket. 
Other precautions involve only 
common sense: 
The mixer must never be overload- 


| ed. The maximum capacity is clearly 
| stated on the unit. A circuit breaker 


should be provided to prevent burn- 
ing out the motor. 


| Replacement of Parts 


Loose and worn parts must be im- 
mediately replaced or the entire ma- 


| chine will suffer, and the efficiency of 


mixing will be reduced. 
The dough mixer can be a hazard- 


| ous piece of equipment unless its op- 
| erators are properly instructed. A slip- 


pery floor must be avoided in its 
vicinity. The operator should never 
rest his fingers on the edge of the 
bowl. The dough should never be cut 
loose from the agitator arms while 
the machine is still running, which will 
be for a few seconds after the cur- 
rent has been turned off. A little pa- 
“tience here will prevent many an in- 
jury. 

In the safe operation of dough mix- 


| ers, the first rule is “Use Common 


Sense.” « 
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Rodney Flour Service 


As personalized as your own fine products for your customers! 


Sack or Bulk. . . it begins with Rod- 
ney flour itself—any exact baking flour you 
may want. Your choice of 15 favorite brands 
plus special formulation to your specification. 
Bulk flour—never co-mingled, each binned 
separately in Rodney’s unique multi-tank 


service means weekly flour information, 
bakery specialists as close as your telephone 
and always at your call. Whatever the prob- 
lem, Rodney personalized service is dedicated 
to solve it together with you. Service we try 
to make as personalized as your own fine 


system. In addition, Rodney personalized products for the housewife. 


RODNEY MILLING CO. General Offices: KANSAS CITY 8, U.S.A. Mills at: Kansas City, Missouri, 
McPherson and Topeka, Kan. Offices at: BOSTON—Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., CHICAGO—Kelly Flour Co. 


35,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity *¢ 15,000,000 Bushels Storage 
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ANTIBIOTIC FERMENTATION: 

Bright New Field for Cereal Products ceecsense es Deep 
ASSOCIATIONS: 
American Assn. of Cereal Chemists (Annual henson Oct. |17—p 
(Farinograph Handbook) ‘ Oct. |17—p 
(New York Section Meets) ; . 14—p 
American Bakers Assn. (Baker-Miller Committee Report) . Oct. 3i—p 
(Chairman Named) Oct. 3i—p 
(Convention—pictures) 
(Research Liaison Committee) . 

American Institute of 7 Governors 
Reports) ...... sions ; Oct. 3i—p 
sceccccees os Sea 


(Pilot Bakery) 
(Use of Promotional ’ Material) nee ...Dec. 26—p 
14—p 


Assn. of Operative Millers (AOM Exhibit Planned) » ou 
(District | Centerpiece) as ; .Dec. 26—p 
(District 4 Allieds Elect Officers) 17—p 
(District 5 Plans Meeting) .Nov. 28—p 
(District 9 Meets in Seattle) .Nov. 14—p 
(Editorial on Milling Efficiency) ; .Nov. 14—p 
(Planning for 1961 Technical Conference) a ...Nov. 14—p 
(To Assist With Millstones) ..-Oct. 17—p 

Bakers Club of Chicago (Members Visit Europe) ....-Dec. 12—p 

Baking Industry Sanitation Standards Committee (Of- 
ficers, Reviews Standards) ‘ 

Canadian Flour Export Committee 

Chicago Commodity Club (Founders' Dinner) ....Oct. 3i—p 

Flour Mill & Grain Accountants Assn. (Meeting) .....Nov. l4—p 

Great Plains Wheat, Inc. (European Tour Report).....Dec. 26—p 

K-State Advisory Council (Seeks More — of Indus- 
tries Served) ..-Oct 

Kansas Wheat Growers Assn 
Michigan State Millers Assn 85th Annual Meeting, 
Officers) .Oct. 3—p 

Millers National Federation (Commi ittee Appointments) . Nov. 28—p 
(Greer Elected MNF Director) .Dec. 26—p 

National Council of the Baking Industry (Business 
Meeting) - ; : -Nov. 14—p 

Self-Rising Flour & Cornmeal Inc. (Meeting, 

Officers) ‘ ge : Oct. 3—p 

U.S. Feed Grain Council Team to Visit Japan) Nov. 28—p 


ened ences a -Oct. |7—p 
(Board of 


Pree Nov. I4—p 
(Officers) -...+,.Dec. 12—p 


17—p 
Officers) bic Nov. 28—p 


Program 


AUTHORS: 
Bisson, F. C. 
Bargain Sale Flour (Part II) : «ceed 
Bargain Sale Flour (Part III) ... Oct 
Paging Hercules to Solve Farm Problem Would Give 
Him 13th Wonder to Perform Nov 
Reinstatement of ‘Privilege’ Trading Seen as Advan- 
tageous to Market Place ... Dec. 
Seaway in Retrospect and Prospect 
Cipperly, John 
Kennedy Farm Program Will Increase Food Prices 
Cotton, Richard T. 
Insect-Free Grain—A Vital Goal 
Let's Kill the Khapra Beetle Invader 
Urgently Needed: Insect-Free Boxcars 
Use of Phosphide for Fumigation 
Weevil With the Million Dollar Apoetite 
Cronyn, Dr. Marshall W. 
That Honorable Old Kernel of Wheat 
Darken, Marjorie A.; Ping Shu, Dr 
Bright New Fields for Cereal Products 
English, Ellis D. 
SBA Conference—Baker-Miller Relations 
Ferguson, Robert R 
Mr. Baker: What Do You Know of Your Flour's Bak- 
ing Quality? ’ ba : 
Some Facts About Your Flour , 
Griffin, E. L., Jr.; Pfeifer, V. F.; Stringfellow, A. C. 
Fractionation of Omar-Brevor Wheat Flour From the 
Pacific N.W eoees coee ° . 
Grosh, Gordon 
Russia Through the Looking Glass 
Holley, Robert A 
Words of Advice for Wheat Growers 
Hope, Clifford R 
Replies to Editorial Opinion 
Kleinfeld, Vincent A. 
Food and Drug Legislation—How Does It ‘Really’ 
Work? we : sia Oct. 
My Products—Can | Be Sure That the Labeling Is 
Legal? ie ‘ ; ..Oct 
Mecke!l, Reuben 
Mr. Baker, What Do You Know of Your Flour's Bak- 
ing Quality? 5 ; 
Pfeifer, V. F. (See Griffin, 
Ping Shu, Dr. (See Darken, 
Sherwood, Peter W. 
Bread Freezing: A Technique to Watch 
Sorenson, Maurice V. 


E. L.) 
Marjorie A.) 
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QUARTERLY 


October-December, 


..Oct. 3i—pp 14, 


INDEX 


1960 @ Vol. 264, Nos. 7-13 


Countries With Underdeveloped Economies 
Stringfellow, A. C. (See Griffin, E. L.) 
Tazelaar, Marguerite 

Baking at the Waldorf 
Twedt, Dr. Dik Warren 

New Methods of Forecasting Market Needs 
VanderVoort, Adrian J. 

‘A Good Man Is Hard to Find’ 
Waggoner, Herbert 

The Wheat Surplus—It's a Producer's Nightmare 
Wakershauser, Kenneth W. 

Minneapolis Grain Exchange Puts TV to Work 
Walters, Nydia 

Pies Are Profitable 
Whaley, H. O. 

Practical Aspects of Bread Making 


BAKERY INDUSTRY: 
Baking at the Waldorf ... 
Baked Foods Must Be Attractive 
Baker-Miller Relations j 
A Good Man Is Hard to Find’ : 
Practical Aspects of Bread Making 


BREAD FREEZING: 
A Technique to Watch 


BRAZIL: 
New Mills From Rio to the Italian Tyrol... 


CANADA: 

Baking Executive Hits Back With Statistics at Bread 
Critics . Nov 

Canadian Output of Wheat Flour Shows Sharp Rise in 
September ; Nov. 

1960's Spring Wheat. Crop High in Grade, Protein 
Baking Strength ‘acne die dnes ‘ Nov 

October Offtake Above September Below Comparable 
Month Last Year ... : : Dec 

Per Capita Consumption ‘of Canadian ‘Flour . Dec 

Protein May Be Third Highest of Record ..... Oct 


CEREAL CHEMISTRY: 
Countries With Underdeveloped Economies 


COMPANIES: 
Archer-Danie!s-Midland Co. 
Staff Changes) 
(To Build New Research Center) 
Baker Process Co. (Do-Maker 
Development) 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
ment) . 
(Develops Paper Grain Door) 
Plans Expansion) ~ 
Sales Appointments) 
(Two Appointments) 
Blue Jay Food Products Corp. 
Corp 


(Financial Report) 


Mill Engineering Co. (Merges With Buhler 
Burry Biscuit Corp. (Buys Blue Jay Food Prod. Corp.) 
Cargill, Inc. (Appointment) 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. (Headquarters ‘Moved to 
Kansas City) eda ea ; ‘ a Nov 
Continental Baking Co. (Ellis Baum Honored) ; Oct 
Continental Grain Co. (New Office) ........... Oct 
(Port Continental Elevator Construction) .. . Oct 
DCA Food Industries, Inc. (General Mar. Appointed) Oct 
Flo-Tronics, Inc. (Pneumatic Conveying poneee to Be In- 
stalled for Keebler Biscuit Co.) ‘ ; Dec 
Generel Mills, Inc. (Hyde Resigns) asa Sr 
(Structure Bei ng Razed) as Nov 
Hampton Baking Co. (Moves 34,000 Lb Oven) ..+..Nov 
International Milling Co. (Financial Report) . Nov 
{Ritz Ends 50th Year) " se migra aheesaie oe -Oct. 
Jennison, W. J., Co. (Merges With Springfield Mill- 
ing Co.) ; e aire sie oi .Oct. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. ‘Ltd. (Fire at Port Colborne) ..Oct 
MIAG (Ecuador Flour Mill Nears Completion) ..... Oct. 
Miller Publishing Co. (New Officer) os Oct 
Montana Flour Mills Co. (Annual Meeting) . Oct 
Mutual Biscuit Co. (Named Manischewitz Distributor) ..Oct 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. (Financial Report) Oct 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. (Financial Report) Nov 
Pillsbury Co. [To Appeal FTC Order to Sell Com- 
panies) , , : Dec 
Quaker Oats Co. (Financial Report) ; Oct 
Spencer Chemical Co. (Dr. Bailey Wins Award) ... Oct. 
Springfield Milling Co. (Merges With W. J. Jenni- 
son Co.) ; - <ob tons Oct. 
Sweetheart Baking Co. (Bulk Flou- Plant) Dec 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. (Pneumatic Handling) Oct 
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seq Flour the way you want it... 


highway, railway, waterway... 


Helps Make Commander 


Larabee 


Reaching your bakery 
with the type of fast, effi- 
cient delivery best suited 
to your requirements is a 
specialty at Commander 
Larabee. And no matter 
how you buy—bulk or 
bag—you can always 


th B [oe 


count on top performing 
dependable Commander 
Larabee flours...milled to 
meet your specifications. 


#archer-: 
BE aniels- 
Miidiand 


COMMANDER | LARABEE 


Diviston 
MINNEAPOLIS © KANSAS CITY 
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(Scholarship) 
(New Chemical Research Lab.) . 
(Expands Multiwall 


United Biscuit Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Sales) 
Wichita Flour Mills, Inc. (Plans New Bulk Storage).... 
CONTAMINATION: 
Insect-Free Grain—A Vital Goal ..... 
Weevil With the Million Dollar Appetite 


Oct. 


-Dec. 


FRACTIONATION: 
rrac-ionation 
Pac tic N.W. 


FUMIGATION: 


of Omar-Brevor 


Wheat Flour From 


Use of Phosphide for Fumigation 


FUTURES: 


in Reply io Piece on Futures 


GRAIN EXCHANGES: 


Markets .Dec. 


(Officers) 


Oct. 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
(Puts TV to work) d 

San Francisco Grain Exchange (Commodity Trading by 
Telephone) ; ; ec. 


DISASTERS: 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Rickreall Flour Mill (Rickreall, 


t. 
Oct. Oc 


.Dec 


(Port Colborne, Ontario) 
Ore.) 


GERMANY: 


sive Us 


DISTRIBUTION: 
Distribution—Challenge of the 60's (ABA Convention) 
Everytown—U.S.A., a Starting Point to improve Dis- 
tribution * Oct 


Our Daily Bread .Nov 


Oct. 
HAITI: 
A Case 


INFESTATION: 
Let's Kill the Khapra Beetle Invader 
Urgently Needea: insect-rree Boxcars 


Study in Uneconomic Development Dec. 


DURUM: 


Steady 
dicates R 


ncrease in Shipments of 


Durum Products In- 
sing Acceptance . 


> 
o 


TALY: 

italian Milling Engineers Examine Market, Want to Help, 
Not Teach American Millers ; 

New Mills From Rio to the italian Tyrol 


EDITORIALS: 
Canadian Wheat Board 
Caveat Emptor : of Robinson-Patman 
Chemistry of Food Is the Chemistry of Life 
Commentary of the Haitian Situation 
Cracking Down on Expense Accounts 
Cuban Danger 
Distribution Costs 
Dutch Government Forgets Reciprocity 
Editorial Policy and Commodity Markets 
Exercising Votesmanship 
For Reading by Men Under Thirty Only 
The Kennedy Cabinet Appointments 
Millers, Bakers Need Better Wheats 
Milling's Hall of Fame 
Milling Eff 
New President 
Political Farm Programs 
Port Colborne Disaster 
Search of Millstones 
Strontium-90 


Nov 
. Nov 


JAPAN: 
Visitor 


LABELING: 
My Products-—Can | Be Sure That ithe Labeling Is 
Legal? ; Oct 


LEGISLATION: 
Food and Drug Legislation-— How Does It ‘Really 
Work? . Oct. 


LITERATURE: 
AACC Compiles 


From a Small Country Dec 


ciency 
Farinograph Handbook Oct 
MARKETING: 
Liverpool! and Chicago Made 
New Methods of rorecasting Market 


MILLFEED: 


Production 


OBITUARIES: 

Ackels, Arthur 

Beaudier, Dr. Joseph R., Sr 
Blish, Edwin A 

Dietz, Walter H 

Embry, Beverly S 

Kimball, Frank J 

Kochs, August 
Lohman, Mrs 
McKenzie, Carlton D 
McMillan, Howard | 
Merckel, Frederick G 
Nelson, C w 
O'Dowd, 
Patterson, C 
Robertson, Robert A 
Rohwedder, Otto 
Rowe, Charles A 
Schaffer, George 
Standifer, Mrs. Lenore 
Tesch, Edward 


PAPER: 
Bemis Develops Paper Grain Door for Economical 
Handling 


PASTRIES: 
Pies Are 


PORTS: 
Buffalo's Labor Strife ‘One Large Headache’ for Milling.Oct 
International Milling's President Scores Waterfront La- 
bor Situation at Buffalo . Nov 
Terminal Dock and Warehouse Officially apere New 
Facilities at Vancouver 08 Oct 


the Market Tick 
Needs 


OO ON ONS ONNNNN NN NNN 


EDUCATION: 
From Switzerland 
woody 
United Bi 


Sua- Report Dec 
Nov 


Nov 


and Hawaii —They Study at 


cuit Co. Endows University With Scholarship _— 
Nov 
Dec 
-Oct 
Dec 
Dec. 
“ Nov 
William A — 3 Oct. 
Sr Nov 
‘ Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Bernard J . ’ Dec. 
J ; Oct. 
Dec 
.Nov 
Dec. 
Oct 
Nov 
Oct 


ENRICHMENT: 
Anniversary of 
gram 


Enrichment in 196! Plans Broad Pro 


FARM PROBLEM: 
Paging Hercules to Solve Farm Problem Would Give 
Him 3th Wonder to Perform Nov 
FLOUR PACKING: 


Speed Is the Key to Flour Packing 


FLOUR PRODUCTION: 
October Flour Output 21,821,423 Cwt., Gain Indicated 
Over September Nov 
November Flour Offtake 22,279 298 Cwt., Production, 
Daily Output Below October Dec 
U.S. Wheat Flour Production, September, 1960 Oct 
Weekly Flour Production Statistics (charts) 
Oct. 3—p 60; Oct. 17—p 60; Oct. 3i1—p 62; 
Nov. |4—p 60; Nov. 28—p 60; Dec. 12—p 62; Dec. 26—p 
FOOD INDUSTRY: 
Bell Plan Calls for Assauif on 
of GMI Staffer to Aid 


FORECASTS: 
Industry Leaders 
cast Trends 


\4—p 


26—p 
17—p 


Easier 


Profitable Dec 


Offers Services 


Oct. 3i—p 


Hunger; 


to Fore- 
Dec. 26—p 


Cast Eyes Into New Year 





PRICES: 
Bargan Sale Flour—Part II 
Bargain Sale Flour—Part III 
Kennedy Farm Program Will Increase Food Prices 


PROTEIN ANALYSIS: 
Udy, Kjeldah! Procedures 


RUSSIA: 
Russia Through the Looking Glass 


entennial mis, wc. 


Studied 


"NeW. Front Avenue Portland 8, Oregon 


Cable odaralsie Centennial Mills, 


SCOTLAND: 
Glasgow Bakery Automates to Streamline Operations 


SEAWAY: 
The Seaway in Retrospect and Prospect 
SURPLUS: 
The Wheat Surplus—It's a Producer's Nightmare Nov. 28—p 
WHEAT: 
1960 Wheat Production Second Highest Record 
Pilot Survey Seeks Top Quality Wheat ... 
Spring Wheat Crop Report Holds No Surprises 
That Honorable Old Kernel of Wheat ... 
Words of Advice for Wheat Growers 


Dec. 

.Dec. 

Oct. 
..Oct 
Dec 


26—p 
12—p 
17—p 
17—p 
12—p 
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S >» 
. DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 cwrs 
‘%S, WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. : 


~, 
There is nothing “hit or miss'' about the pro- 


duction of I-H flours. Everything is planned and 


controlled toward the single objective of pro- 
ducing flours of the finest baking character. 
-H You will like I-H quality. Try it. 
The 5 
ISMERT-HINCKE (Milling Company 


KARSAS CirrYy. wmtessevRri 
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A Commercial Baking Feature 


“lrouble Shooter 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor 


Dobosh Torten 


We have had calls for Dobosh Tor- 
ten, and believe our area would pro- 
vide an outlet for this product. How- 
ever, to date we've 
not found a suit- 
able formula. Can 
you assist? L. V., 
Md. 

v 

Dobosh_ Torten 
generally is made 
from a sponge 
cake recipe. Here’s 
one that you may 
want to work with 
a chocolate cream 
may be used for the 
filling, or a chocolate fudge gloss 
icing as coating. However, various 
types of these icings may be used. 

DOBOSH TORTEN 
Butter Sponge 
Beat up until light: 
2 Ib. whole eggs 
| Ib. yolks 
| Ib. 12 oz. sugar 
Vanilla to suit 

Then mix in very carefully: 

1 Ib. 12 oz. sifted cake flour 

Then fold in carefully: 

| Ib. 4 oz. melted butter 

Spread out evenly in papered pans 
and bake at about 380°F. Be sure to 
make the layers thin and bake care- 
fully. 

When baked and cool, remove the 
paper. Fill the baked cake with a good 
chocolate butter cream. The number 
of layers to make is up to the individ- 
ual baker. Usually from 5 to 8 layers 
of cake are used. 

Then cover the top and side of the 
filled layers with a good chocolate 
fudge icing. 

Note: The cake may be baked in 
square, oblong or round pans as de- 
sired. 


Patty Shells Tip 


We are having trouble with our pat- 
ty shells tipping over during baking. 
My mix is: 

3 Ib. 8 oz. bread flour 
1 qt. cold water 


A. J. Vander Voort 


icing which 


Commercial Baking 
Problems 


eggs 

2% Ib. butter 

2'2 Ib. pastry mix 
Turn five times. 

Can you suggest a remedy? D.L., 

S.D. 
v v 

We find in checking your formula 
that it contains somewhat more fat 
than is generally used. This undoubt- 
edly makes the structure of the patty 
shells more tender, which may have 
something to do with their tipping 
over. 

The following list gives some of the 
possible causes for this difficulty: 

1. Dough cut too thick. 

2. Use of dull cutters. 

3. Improper spotting of butter and 
pastry mix in the dough. 
Improper rulling or folding the 
dough. 

Uneven pans. 
High top heat and cool bottom 
heat. 

. The use of scrap dough. 
Patty shells not rested enough 
before baking. 

We have found that placing a sheet 
of greased paper on the patty shells 
when they go in the oven will elimin- 
ate this trouble. 

The greased sheets should be re- 
moved when the structure has set. 
This will allow the top crust to bake 
to the proper color. 

There are metal tubes available that 
are made especially to keep the shells 
from tipping over. They can be pur- 
chased from various bakery supply 
houses. 


Cooking Oil 
Could you give me your opinion 
on the use of cooking oil for frying 


doughnuts? We use an automatic 
doughnut machine and are wondering 
if oil will work satisfactorily. Please 
let us hear from you. I.F., Mo. 
v v 

Cooking oil can be used very sat- 
isfactorily in the frying of doughnuts. 
It must be a high grade cooking oil. 

It will be found that doughnuts 
fried in cooking oil will feel greasier 
than those fried in shortening due to 
the fact that oil is liquid at room 


temperature. Shortening will melt 
when heated but will resolidify to 
some extent when cooled. 


Cakes Settle 

We make 12 in., 14 in. and 16 in. 
layer cakes. Sometimes when _ they 
start to rise about halfway the batter 
in the center of the pan begins to rock. 
The cakes come up nice and high in 
the pan but go back down again be- 
fore ready to be taken out. Would you 
advise new stabilizers? H.M., Wis. 

v v 

I might state that we had somewhat 
the same difficulty when the stabilizer 
on one of our ovens wasn’t working 
properly, causing a jarring effect. It 
should be kept in mind that cell struc- 
ture of the cake is very delicate. If I 
were in your place, I would replace 
the old stabilizer. After you have in- 
stalled your stabilizer, if your trouble 
persists, I would like to have you 
send me your formula and also the 
height of the pans you are using. Per- 
sonally, I like to bake these large lay- 
ers in pans only about 2 in. high, then 
using two or three of each size to 
make my individual layers for wed- 
ding cakes. 


Pie Fillings 
We have a good business going in 
pies, but believe that the fillings can 
be improved. Our particular interest 
is in such fillings as coconut cream, 
pecan and banana cream chiffon. 
H.C., N.Y. 
v Vv 
Try these fillings: 
CUSTARD CREAM FILLING 
Boil: 
2 qt. milk 
1 Ib. 4 oz. sugar 
V4 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Mix together: 
6 oz. starch 
1% qt. milk 
Add to starch mixture and mix well: 
12 oz. eggs 
When milk, etc., in the kettle starts 
to boil, add the starch mixture slowly 
and stir well until thick. Then add 
and stir in well: 
1 oz. butter 
Then stir in either macaroon or 
medium thread coconut to suit. 
Fill into baked shells. Cover with 
meringue and bake until a golden 
brown color is obtained. 


PECAN PIES 
(No. 1) 
Mix together thoroughly: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
8 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. 2 oz. whole eggs 
%¥% oz. salt 
Add and mix in: 
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12% oz. cake flour 
Stir in: 
3 Ib. 4 oz. water 
12 oz. honey 
3 Ib. 8 oz. light corn syrup 
Then add and mix in: 
Vanilla to suit 
Place 3-4 oz. pecans on bottom of 
the 9 in. unbaked pie shells. Pour fill- 
ing on top and bake at about 360- 
370°F. 
PECAN PIES 
(No. 2) 
Mix together: 
6 oz. sugar 
V2 Oz. salt 
¥g OZ. cinnamon 
11 oz. cornstarch 
Add and mix in: 
10 oz. butter 
3 oz. shortening 
Stir in: 
| Ib. 4 oz. eggs 
Then add and mix in: 
10 oz. honey 
6 lb. corn syrup 
BANANA CHIFFON PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
4 lb. water 
| Ib. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. salt 
A trace of yellow color 
Mix together, add and stir in until 
thick: 
8 oz. cornstarch 
14 oz. water 
Pour this mixture into: 
2 Ib. 8 oz. stiff meringue 
Procedure: Place a small amount 
of chiffon on the bottom of the baked 
shells. Place a layer of sliced bananas 
on top of this. Cover with another 
layer of chiffon and place another 
layer of sliced bananas on top of this. 
Then cover with another layer of 
chiffon. 
Note: If desired, the yellow color 
may be replaced with a few egg yolks. 


Chiffon Pie Base 
Beat together until light: 


1 Ib. 4 oz. egg whites 

1 Ib. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
¥g oz. Salt 
¥g oz. cream of tartar 

When beaten stiff add the cooked 
fruit filling. 

The amount of cooked fruit filling 
or cooked custard type of filling to 
use may be varied to suit the demand 
of the customers. Fill the baked pie 


shells at once. < 


Brownies 


For a long time we have had a 
good market for our chocolate brown- 
ies, and the outlook still is 
However, something has gone wrong 
with our formula, and we've been 
unable to locate the trouble. Can you 
help? C.V.; Mo. 

v v 

It might be possible that you are 
over-creaming your mix. I would sug- 
gest that you use the following sim- 


good ° 


ple procedure: 

Put all of your ingredients, includ- 
ing the melted into the 
mixing bowl and mix everything to- 


chocolate, 


gether on second speed (on a 4-speed 
machine) for 2 using 
this procedure and have had no diffi- 
culty whatsoever. 

You may wish to bake the 
brownies on double pans to help elim- 


inate the dark edges. 


min. We are 


also 


Crumpets 
Do you have a good formula for 
crumpets which our firm might try? 
We've had a number of calls for this 
product, but no formula that we be- 
lieve suitable. R.L.; Ohio. 
v v 
The following formula has proved 
quite satisfactory for crumpets 
CRUMPETS 
Sift together: 
3 Ib. pastry flour 
1 oz. salt 
Dissolve: 


WHAT’S YOUR 
PROBLEM? 


From his many years of 
experience as a practicing baker 
and production authority, A. J. 
Vander Voort, head of the Dun- 
woody School of Baking and 
technical editor, has compiled a 
book of “trouble spots” now 
valued highly by the baking 
industry. The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter Book, now in its eighth 
printing, classifies hundreds of 
everyday problems and their 
solutions. For $2.00 bakers can 
have at their fingertips a quick 
source of information for discov- 
ering their problems and solving 
them. Copies may be purchased 
from the Reader Service Depart- 
ment, THE Northwestern MILLER, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. Readers are invited to 
submit their production prob- 
lems either to this publication 
or to Mr. Vander Voort at Dun- 
woody, 818 Wayzata Bivd., 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


3 oz. yeast in 
2 lb. 8 oz. milk (warm) 
Add this to the flour mixture and 
mix thoroughly. 
Allow the batter to rest for about 
30 min. and then mix in thoroughly: 
1’2 oz. baking powder 
2 oz. sugar 
Then pour the batter into greased 
rings on a hot griddle. Bake until 
done without turning them over. 


Note: A soft batter is essential. The 
crumpets should have a honeycomb 
or web-like structure whem done. 
bakers turn the crumpets 

in order to obtain a little 
both This is option- 


Some 
over once 
color on sides 


al 





Strategically located 10 serve your FLOUR weevs: 


For over 74 years, Eckhart-milled flours have been the standard 
of quality with bakers who want the very best, always. Fast service and 
competitive prices. All flours are individually milled for superior performance. —_ _ - - 


Let us quote on your flour needs! 


Eckhart 
Milling Company 


1300 CARROLL AVE. - CHICAGO 7, TLL 
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@ rye flours 
e@ whole wheat flours 


@ spring and hard winter wheat flours 


e soft wheat flours for cakes, cookies, crackers 
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Ever wonder why two flours with the same ash and protein analysis 
can differ so widely in baking performance? Simply because this type of 
analysis—as a measure of flour quality—is old-fashioned. It belongs back 
in the days of the old millstone. 

Ash content is nothing more than an index of color. The modern 
electronic color measuring instruments of Pillsbury’s research laboratory 
have completely outdated ash measure. 

Protein as a quality standard has been abused, too—to the point where 
protein quantity has been placed above protein quality. (Protein is not 
necessarily a measure of gluten strength. ) 
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Through years of exhaustive research, Pillsbury has de- 
veloped a new concept of quality. A concept based on modern 
scientific methods for insuring baking uniformity. That's 
why—no matter what your baking needs—you can’t buy 
better flour than Pillsbury. 
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To bake the best... 
buy the best! 
Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 


Incorporated 


Millers of Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
Since 1866 


LIGONIER, IND. 








Minnesota, and is a graduate of the 





BREAD 
HONOR 
Pn. ... 


association with 


THE MILLER, in Maurice C. 
Dreicer, the internationally famous gourmet, pre- 
sents this award for supreme excellence in the serv- 


ing of a flour product to 


San Marco Hotel, Chandler, Ariz. 


The award is made for the hotel's fine, carefully 
served mufiins, with due credit to the establishment’s 
proprietor, John Quarty, and a baker who—simply 
stated—“knows his muffins.” It requires technique 
to bring the muffins to the guests in A-1 condition, 
which is what they do at the San Marco. During 
breakfast three separate batches of muffins are pre- 
pared, to keep them fresh and tasty. Copious amounts 
of butter are placed on the patron's plate before the 
muffins come along in heated containers. No more 
than a single muffin is served at a time, to preserve 
f{ that all-important warmth. The muffins are hard 
enough to be broken easily but soft enough to be 
eaten enjoyably. The San Marco muffins hold top 
billing with guests, despite the hotel’s large selection 
of waffles, pancakes and other cereal products. 


MIO se J 7 8 A~—~ JK a 2 Ge 
ro ¢ ° Pt Ce 


university's law school. He joined 
Pillsbury’s legal department in 1946 
and was elected a vice president last 
September. 

Mr. Rapp was president of Tidy 
House Products Co., which became a 
division of Pillsbury in 1960, and in 
September became a Pillsbury direc- 
tor. He is a founder and former co- 
owner of Tidy House. « 


Officers Elected 
division, both to Frank W. Bartlett, Bartlett & Co., 
the board of direc- has been elected president of the 
tors. Grain Clearing Co., Kansas City 
Mr. Hanold at- Board of Trade. F. A. Theis, Simonds- 
tended St. Thom-  Shields-Theis Grain Co., was named 
as College, St. first vice president and Paul Har- 
Paul, received a _ bord, Goffe & Carkener, Inc., sec- 
AS B.A. degree from ond vice president. F. L. Klecan, 
the University of Francis I. duPont & Co., becomes 
secretary-treasurer. « 


Terrance Hanold, 
J. Cy Rapp Directors 


Alignment of responsibilities with- 
in the Pillsbury Co. brings Terrance 
Hanold, vice president and treasurer, 

and J. Cy Rapp, 
vice president and 
general manager 
of the Tidy House 
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than the best flour. 
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Market Power: 


How It Affects the 
Ohio Grain, Milling 
And Feed Industries 


ARKET power — let’s narrow 

some aspects of it in order to 
observe the effects on the grain, mill- 
ing and feed industries. 

We can begin with a quotation from 
Alfred Stefferud’s preface to the cur- 
rent Yearbook of Agriculture’: “Pow- 
er is tools, ma- 
chines, wheels, lev- 
ers, oil, energy, 
structures, the 
strength in mus- 
cles. Power is com- 
munication, infor- 
mation, transporta- 
tion, administra- 
tion. Power is abil- 
ity to think, plan, 
invent, adapt, use, 
act, produce. Pow- 
er comes from the sun, the earth’s 
stored riches, man’s long experience, 
the sciences.” 

Thus, he points out very clearly 
that power is everywhere. Power can 
be active—power can be latent. 

Just in passing, I would like to 
point out that my title uses the word 
“affects.” That’s with an A, you know. 
Webster says that means “to lay hold 
of, or attack, as a disease does.” I am 
sure there are a lot of us who feel we 
have been laid hold of or attacked by 
some aspects of market power which 
I am going to discuss. 

Ezra Taft Benson’, for whom I 
have the greatest respect, has said: 
“The technological revolution now is 
changing not only agriculture, but our 
way of living. The revolution is all 
around us. We see, hear and feel evi- 
dences of it in new and more efficient 
machines, forces of power, ways of 
getting work done, better ways of 
transporting, processing, storing and 
marketing foods and in the wiser and 
more effective uses of resources.” We 
must today look at this revolution as 
it affects us. 

Most of us are managers or con- 
cerned with management in our in- 
dustry. Peter Drucker’ says: “A man- 
ager has two specific tasks. Nobody 


Donald M. Mennel 


40 


By DONALD M. MENNEL 


else in the business enterprise dis- 
charges these tasks. And everyone 
charged with them works as a man- 
ager. 

“The manager has the task of crea- 
ting a true whole that is larger than 
the sum of its parts, a productive en- 
tity, that turns out more than the sum 
of the resources put into it. One 
analogy is the conductor of a sym- 
phony orchestra, through whose effort, 
vision and leadership individual in- 
strumental parts that are so much 
noise by themselves become the liv- 
ing whole of the music. But the con- 
ductor has the composer’s score; he is 
only the interpreter. The manager is 
both composer and conductor. 

The second specific task of the man- 
ager is to harmonize in every decision 
and action the requirements of im- 
mediate and long-range future. He 
cannot sacrifice either without en- 
dangering the enterprise. He must, so 
to speak, keep his nose to the grind- 
stone while lifting his eyes to the hills 
—which is quite an acrobatic feat. 
Or, to vary the metaphor, he can 
neither afford to say: ‘We will cross 
this bridge when we come to it,’ nor, 
‘It's the next hundred years that 
count.’ He not only has to prepare for 
crossing distant bridges—he has to 
build them long before he gets there.” 


Primary Concern 

Learned, Ulrich and Booz, in “Ex- 
ecutive Action”’, say: “Although ex- 
ecutives are generally concerned about 
a great many questions which, in one 
way or another involve their relations 
with other people, their primary con- 
cern is not with these human rela- 
tions, but with operating pressures.” 

You see then that the market pow- 
ers we must discuss are bridges to 
cross, challenges to meet and pres- 
sures to withstand. 

In 1905, the U.S. Supreme Court‘ 
said: “People will endeavor to forecast 
the future and to make agreements 
according to their prophecy. Specula- 
tion of this kind by competent men 


is the self-adjustment of society to 
the probable.” It is the ability to do 
this which keeps us going. As I will 
point out, there are as many different 
answers to the pressures as there are 
firms and individuals capable of act- 
ing. 

James Schonberg’ has put it: 
function of the (grain) 
intently within its own sphere. The 
operations of some _ individuals or 
firms overlap different branches of ihe 
trade, but many never deviate from 
the strict confines of their business.” 
I believe this is one of the principal 
reasons for such diversity in applica- 
tions of solutions to the power prob- 
lems we are facing. 


“Each 


trade works 


Market power is a fancy way of 
saying competition. Wroe Alderson’ 
claims that competition is a “war of 
movement, in which each of the par- 
ticipants is searching for strategies 
which will improve his relative posi- 
tion.” Market power, in this sense, 
then, is a highly individual matter, at 
least as action and counteraction de- 
velop in this war of movement. 

I would like to discuss four forms 
of market power which I have ob- 
served in Ohio recently. There are 
many others, but these are primary, 
and thus extremely important. They 
are the government support program, 
changing technology, transportation 
and the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The federal government, in_ the 
1930’s, recognized the weakness of 
the farmer in controlling his own 
prices and gave him what has become 
the most powerful mechanism to con- 
trol price yet devised, the price sup- 
port program. Now, while the indi- 
vidual farmer has no personal control 
over the price, even when joining to- 
gether in co-ops, granges or selling 
organizations of one kind or another, 
he does have a floor price below 
which he does not have to sell. He 
can withhold his commodities from 
the market without working economic 
hardship on himself. The government, 
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Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
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MILLING COMPANY 
Only Michigan soft white 
winter wheat flour 
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in effect, becomes a consumer, with 
a fixed price demand. 

If the farmer can, by ingenuity and 
initiative, raise a commodity and, at 
the support price, make a profit, he 
will certainly do so. If free enterprise 
does not supply that price, or if too 
many other farmers sell their pro- 
ductivity at less, the commodity will 
fall into the shelter of the government 
loan. You all know the result—huge 
surpluses. 


Slow Disappearance 

While this market power was orig- 
inally conceived to assist the small 
family farmer, it has, strangely 
enough as so often happens with man- 
made programs, created an agribusi- 
ness in which the small farm is slow- 
ly disappearing. 

The pattern of cash wheat prices 
in Ohio during the last 10 years is so 
consistent that it proves conclusively 
to me the loan has created stability, 
a curve and price structure which can 
be predicted. The price will rise suf- 
ficiently from harvest to cover the 
price of storage and interest. The fact 
that practically no wheat has been 
taken over during the period proves 
this. Personally, I believe farmers can 
work out individually and collectively 
a means of profiting from any pro- 
gram devised by politicians. 














ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—7,500,000 BUS. 


SIMONDS ¢ SHIELDS ¢ THEIS 


Grain Company 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. @ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Serving the Milling Industry for 76 Years ——_—— 


F. A. Theis e F. J. FitzPatrick e« W. C. Theis_« H. W. Johnston 
J. F. Baumgartner, Manager Country Elevators 


—_— 








John H. MacMillan, Jr., chairman 
of the board of Cargill, Inc.,’ thought 
about it a little differently.* “The 
ultimate solution to America’s agri- 
cultural surplus problem lies not in 
less production, but in more. 

“Although with increased produc- 
tion must come market prices that re- 
flect today’s—and subsequently to- 
morrow’s—ever-lowering per unit pro- 
duction costs. Lower prices, in turn, 
will enable U.S. production to serve 
an increasingly large segment of world 
markets and to create, where none 
exist today, vast and insatiable new 
markets. Given only realistic and com- 
petitive pricing of farm products, 
world consumption can and will ab- 
sorb every bushel and pound we can 
raise, however large our harvest totals 
may be. 

“Future public spending to assist 
agriculture, however much it may be 
and whatever form it may take, must 
be aimed as assisting ‘people,’ not at 
inflating the price of inanimate bush- 
els, pounds or bales of produce.” 

Mr. Schonberg’ points out that 
“Even though out-of-position areas 
may be at extreme distances east, west 
or southeast of Chicago, the price of 
surplus grain in various locations 
tends to equalize through its disposi- 
tion by export sales to common for- 
eign destinations.” 

What both Mr. MacMillan and Mr. 
Schonberg seem to me to be saying is 
that in the grain industry a storage 
facility cannot use the grain it stores. 
Ultimately, this grain must be con- 
sumed, and if not consumed domesti- 
cally, then it goes out to compete with 
the world. 

Anyone who intends to build his 
business in competition to foreign 


consumers and the government sup- 


port program must do so by giving 
service and understanding to the 
farmer and to search out those strate- 
gies which will bring him that differ- 
ential advantage. You all know what 
forms this takes: Honest weight, fair 
grades, quick returns, rapid unloading, 

EDITOR'S NOTE: M: 


Der 2 H. Terry Morriso 
man of the board of Cargill In¢ 


MacMillan 
n is m 


ow chair 
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fair discount and premium scales. 
Price, because of the stability caused 
by the loan program, has been an 
ever-decreasing factor. Rapid com- 
munications practically eliminate price 
advantage. By the time the farmer 
leaves his morning coffee he is likely 
to know the probable price. A couple 
of dial calls and he is sure. 

It is more important to him to know 
where delays might be incurred than 
who might have the highest price, be- 
cause most grain people meet price 
competition wherever they may find 
it. If the farmer is not satisfied with 
what he hears, he can always choose 
—again let me remind you without 
financial hardship—to seek loan shel- 
ter even on his own farm. This is a 
pretty fancy piece of market power. 

Technological change, of course, 
plays a significant part in his ability 
to choose between various buyers. In- 
stant communication, advanced har- 
vesting machinery, cheap storage, 
economic transportation all exert their 
pressure. 

Dr. Sharp” said in the recently 
published papers of the 1959 Futures 
Trading Seminar: “Markets developed 
out of need—through the interdepend- 


ence of man — these needs were 
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Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours—"Direct from the Wheat Fields to You” 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyoming 
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SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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created by producer surpluses and 
these surpluses were created by the 
increasing productivity and specializa- 
tion of the worker. Throughout his- 
tory, the development of markets has 
been closely allied with great tech- 
nological changes in the production of 
our agricultural products.” 

Storck and Teague’ in “Flour for 
Man's Bread” end by saying: “The 
world we now live in has been so 
largely created by men’s efforts that 
we can no longer be sure which of 
the limits still set on our activities are 
insurmountable and which will fall 
before the ingenuity of the future... 
We have come a long way from the 
dawn man who gathered the seeds of 
wild grasses and crunched them be- 
tween his molars or ground them be- 
tween two stones. We cannot tell what 
eras of unimaginable plenty and well- 
being still lie ahead of us.” 

This view fits with that of Mr. 
MacMillan. Certainly my grandfather, 
who at one time sold Oliver chilled 
plows, would have trouble believing 
a farmer who would tell him that he 
picked and shelled corn at five miles 
per hour. 

Matter of Days 

All of us who buy from farmers 
know that harvest no longer stretches 
over a long period. Even corn, the 
last of the grains to mature, is gone 
from the fields in a matter of days 
instead of months as it used to be. 

In 1956 the Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents’ predicted 
that within five years 90% of com- 
mercial storages would be equipped 
with mechanical aeration systems. By 
moving the air instead of the grain, 
massive storage for grain has become 
economically practical. This has re- 
duced storage costs dramatically, a 
fact duly noted by the government re- 
cently. The same technology is being 
applied on the farm. 

With aeration and advances in dry- 
ing there is experimental work cover- 
ing the early harvesting wheat, oats, 
soybeans and corn. Providing quality 
can be maintained, harvesting at high- 
er moisture levels than previously 
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dreamed of may become a reality 

ee 9 sooner than we can now foresee. 
VENEZI Fertilizer and seed development 
have made amazing changes in yield 
per acre. This was inevitable when a 
SEMOLINA government restriction was placed 
upon acres, but not upon the pro- 

No. 1 ductivity of those acres. 

rey Wroe Alderson cites the “Theory 
of Differential Advantage.” Very sim- 
Milled from Carefully ply, he states that the area with the 
Selected greatest mark-up of value has to be 
the field into which competition goes. 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT When governmental price puts are 
EO. a created which give a high mark-up, 
ohcanan people are quick to seize the differ- 

AMBER MILLING DIVISION | nisl advantage 
. P ° — ong ago, J. M. ark Said “yes, 
Farmer Union Grain Terminal Association | |... this theory. When an advan- 


St. Paul 1, Minnesota tage is developed, “neutralization 
needs to take time enough to leave 





the innovator incentive that is ade- 








quate, but no more, and then diffuse 


HARRIS UPHAM & C0 the gains as promptly as is consistent 
’ ° with there being ample gains to dif- 
fuse.” When governmental inertia is 
the neutralizer, this can take some 
time. 
We Solicit Your Hedges Thus, the market power of the loan 
has spread through technology and 
created imbalances which must be 
ecognized and accounted. Davis and 
Goldberg’ put it this way: 
“Fundamentally, today’s food and 
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Drive your car right in the hotel 


fiber problems — particularly on the 
farm — are rooted in imbalances 
brought about by spotty progress on 
an uneven front. Certain phases of 
this segment of the economy have 
surged ahead rapidly, others at a 
more moderate rate and some at a 
snail’s pace. . . . The result of this 
uneven progress is to throw rural 
economy badly out of balance. 
Along with the technological revolu- 
tion has come the narrowing of the 
function of the farm. Basically, farm- 
ing has changed from a subsistence 
to a commercial status. . . . The food 
and fiber portion of our economy has 
progressed from an agricultural to 
an agribusiness status during the past 
century and a half.” 


Technological Revolution 

The primary effect, then, of the 
technological revolution has been to 
expand enormously per unit produc- 
tivity of the farmer. With expansion 
of productivity has come rapidity of 
delivery and attainment of speed of 
handling with the least manpower. 

All this technological advancement 
follows another of Mr. Alderson’s 
theories, that of postponement. This 
theory, simply stated, says: “Don’t do 
something you can put off.” This is 
not a form of laziness, but one of 
economic necessity. Let’s apply it to 
wheat for a minute. 

Not too many years ago (I saw it 
in Virginia 10 years ago) wheat was 
shocked, threshed and sacked. De- 
livered to mill and milled, the flour 
was again sacked, as was the feed, 
and returned to the farmer. 

What happens today? 

A_ self-propelled combine delivers 
into a truck bed which is dumped, the 
flour milled and the flour and feed 
are delivered to either the baker or 
the feed mill in bulk rail cars or bulk 
trucks. The first time wheat is pack- 
aged small enough for a man to pick 
it up is when it is delivered to the 
grocers as a cake or loaf of bread and 
aS a wrapped piece of sirloin steak. 
You see, in this case, the theory of 
postponement has practically elimin- 
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ated packaging. | am sure you can 
think of many more ways in which 
the theory of postponement has been 
applied. 

An obvious one included in the 
foregoing is transportation. Mr. 
Schonberg says: “Those who engage 
in any phase of the grain trade can 


never relax their concentration on 
transportation.” - 


Marketing Power 
Iransportation and marketing pow- 


er is a large enough subject for an 
entire paper. I would like to hit a 


couple of high points only. 
Transportation right now in the 
grain business is limited to rail, motor- Company 
truck and water. This is not to say it 
might not be closer to interstate pipe- 
lines, belt conveyors, or air convey- 
ance for grain either by plane or 
spaceship than we may think. A re- OMAHA 
cent issue of What's Happening in 
[ransportation” says: “The Alberta NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Research Council, Canada, reportedly 
is studying the practicability of ship- e 
ping petrochemicals and other prod- 
ucts, such as grain, in “capsules in 
pipelines” and is also investigating 
feasibility of transporting pulverized 
coal in a crude stream. It is testing Including Pilot Bakery 
torpedo-shaped and round-shaped cap- 
sules in a minature plastic pipeline. 
As yet, no conclusions have been re 
ported.” 





We Operate Our Own Laboratories 








First, in connection with rail: 

The recently published statistical 
survey of the North Central Region 
indicates how much grain traffic is 
abandoning rails. Both barge and 
truck are making mighty inroads. The 
rails are mapping strategies to retain 
or recoup this business, but with In- 
terstate Commerce Commission re- 
strictions and natural inertia of the 
gigantic corporate structure through 
which ideas must filter, there is no . 
indication now of the change in the SWEET CREAM FLOWER 
trend. In fact, while one hand is re- fey J 
ducing rail rates to meet competition, FLOU RS 
the other is adding to accessorial 
charges as fast as it can think of them. 

Grain door charges, switching charges, 
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@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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There's None Better/ 


Struggle for Market Power 


high demurrage, milling in_ transit 
charges, bill of lading charges, re- 
consigning charges, stop-off charges, 
car rental charges have all been exam- 
ined and tried. I can assure any rail- 
roader, if he doesn’t already know it, 
that no truckers make any of these 
charges, and by increasing them the 
railroads are not going to win any 
friends in our industry. At a hearing 
in Chicago, H. G. Hansen, represen- 
ting our company and the Ohio Grain 
and Feed Dealers Assn., listed 17 
economies of truck received grain vs. 
rail received. 

Railroads must recognize quickly, 
and I for one hope they do, because 
I will have a terrible time converting 
my plant entirely to truck shipments. 

Che truth is in two quotations: 

Joseph Hartley has said: “Farmers 
are certainly likely to move grain in 
their own trucks if the distance is 
short. There are many in Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Illinois now driving 100 or 
200 miles to deliver grain to elevators. 
What they really are doing is making 
some extra money as transporters of 
their own products.” To this I might 
add that the present rail rate structure 
promotes this. 

In the 1960 Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture it says: “Farmers who acquire 
trucks found it not much harder to 
drive 50 miles than 15 once loaded. 
It extended much further when hard- 
surfaced highways made it possible 
to deliver 150 miles or more away. ... 
American inventiveness and ingenuity 
are well illustrated by the many ways 
in which the motor truck has been 
adapted to needs of marketing... . 
Flexibility and adaptability of the 
truck to almost any transportation re- 
quirement have made it of major im- 
portance in the marketing of agricul- 
tural products.” 

An elevator in Ohio which cannot 
now load trucks may well be on the 
way out. A farmer will not wait to 
get boxcars from the railroad. The day 
you plug is the day you lose business; 
the farmer will not wait. We believe 
we cannot afford to delay a farmer 
or a trucker for more than 30 min. or 
we stand a chance of losing him. There 


(Continued) 


is a very fine and very large facility 
dedicated to this premise. 

We have, as a matter of economic 
necessity, had to purchase wheat 
grown in Kansas for delivery to us 
by barge and truck, much more eco- 
nomically than by rail. Nearly half 
of our grind originated other than 
rail in 1960, where less than 10 years 
ago rail accounted for more than 
90%. 

[his phase of market power and the 
change in transportation brings us 
naturally to the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Reams have been produced about the 
Seaway. Predictions have been made. 
| have searched for some quotable 
quotes on the subject, and I find | 
have to edit a bit, lift from context 
a bit, but I have several which express 
better than I the effects of bringing 
a postponement of handling to the 
grain export field. 

Joseph Hartley in 1957 

“The seaway will apparently reduce 
the cost of exporting grain enough so 
that a large volume will be diverted 
to the new route. . . . Grain ports on 
the Atlantic and Gulf states will lose. 

Leading Great Lakes ports will 
benefit. In the long run, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway should benefit most 
producers, marketers and consumers 
of grain. Increased prosperity, 
rapid population growth, and more 
industrialization in the Great Lakes 
region will contribute much to a 
healthy grain industry by enhancing 
domestic demand for grain, grain 
products and grain that has been con- 
verted into meat... . In final analysis, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway may affect 
the grain trade as much by enhancing 
domestic demand as it will be en- 
couraging grain sales to other coun- 
tries.” 

Mr. Hartley’s conferee, John Haz- 
ard’, put it this way: 

“One principal reason why traffic 
(on the seaway) in bulk commodities 
will adapt so quickly . lies in the 
fact that the traffic is controlled by a 
limited number of enterprises. Five 
exporters move about 75% of our 
total outbound movement of grain. It 
is not splintered among 5,000 com- 
panies and dependent upon public 
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“In the bakery business... 
we know it satisfies!” 


John Lukach, Northbrook Bakery, Minneapolis, 
shows “Mr. American Farmer’’ where the story of 
“From Field to Flour” ends. 

This is what King Midas has done: ‘‘From Field 
to Flour.” A successful result of combining these 
methods; to buy the best quality wheat obtainable; 


@ bod 
Midas. FLOUR MILLS 


a. 
MINNEAPOLIS “47 MINNESOTA 


1941 


to process it with the most up-to-date milling equip- 
ment; to protect and maintain quality by scientific 
methods and milling experience; and the last and 
most important is to satisfy the bakers’ needs. 


Bakers both large and small know that this is the 
King Midas story that is enacted for them each day. 





On the job 


when it counts... 


RED CROSS 
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GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 


VERY PRODUCING AREA 


Our brands have become 
identified with quality 
the world over .. . Ex- 
tensive experience with 
top quality wheats from 
Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon milled 
in the largest flour mill 
on the West Coast means 
flours of consistent uni- 
formity and highest 
quality. 

ORIGINATORS OF THE 
EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 
CAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING 
MILLS CO. 
Seattle, U.S.A. 

Domestic and Export Millers 














CLIFF H. MORRIS 
Eastern Representative 
60 East 42nd St. 
New York City 
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port facilities and trade intermed- 


iaries.” 
Reaction to Seaway 

Let us look at how we of the grain 
irade are reacting to the Seaway. We 
all Know of the one large facility in 
Toledo dedicated to handling truck 
grain radically rapidly. They have re- 
cently completed a facility which will 
load ships with equal dexterity. They 
clearly have had a differential advan- 
tage, but neutralization is hard on 
their heels now in the form of two 
oiher large operators, one a coopera- 
tive and one an international 
pany, making rapid strides in major 
capital programs. Since the largest 
single advantage of a location at the 
Port of Toledo on the water is post- 
poning placement of grain into rail 
cars altogether, or at least until the 
grain reaches overseas destinations, I 
feel sure competition among buyers of 
truck grain with quick unloading fa- 
cilities will be keen for several years 
to come. 

Despite this, however, another co- 
operative is assuming somewhat dif- 
ferent approach and is ringing Toledo 
with sizeable country stations, also 
with rapid unloading facilities, with 
the apparent thought of short stopping 
grain on the way to Toledo and stor- 
ing it closer to point of production 
rather than at the delivery point. 

Thus you see, in this continuous 
war of movement in which each of 
the participants is searching for strate- 
gies which will improve his relative 
position, intelligent and experienced 
executives and managers guide their 
companies in opposite directions, 
based upon their analysis of the op- 
erating pressures of market power as 
they see it. 

While some feed milling companies 
are decentralizing, others are building 
more capacity into present plants. 
Vertical integration is certainly well 
enough known by all of us so it does 
not need to be discussed in any detail 
as a form of market power. It has 
been used very effectively by those 
who knew what they were doing and 
why, and it has been used disastrously 
by those who copy blindly without 
understanding its implications. 

While railroads merge, truckers and 
independent driver-owners increase. 
While terminal elevators build bigger 
and faster driers, so do country eleva- 
tors and farmers buy farm driers. 
While elevators put in shellers with 
sonic controls, farmers buy picker 
shellers. 

Flour millers try very hard to sell 
flour to the housewife so she can 
“start from scratch” in her baking at 
the same time they are trying to sell 
her mixes so she doesn’t have to start 


com- 


from scratch at the same time they 
are trying to sell her frozen doughs 
which only have to go into the oven 
at the same time they are trying to 
sell the baker so he can sell her a 
finished product. While one agency of 
the government is limiting acreage in 
a desperate attempt to reduce sur- 
pluses, another agency is studying 
fertilizer, seed beneficiation and culti- 
vating procedures so farmers can raise 
more. 

In the Northwest, tremendous strug- 
gles are taking place today. The major 
cooperative just recently purchased a 
line of country elevators and then 
followed this with the purchase of the 
largest soybean processing plant in the 
country at Mankato, Minn. This, you 
see, is another form of vertical inte- 
gration. By controlling the grain from 
the farmer to the consumer, it is dif- 
ficult to see how much more vertical 
this kind of integration can get. 

At the same time, in the same area, 
a major grain company, also very ac- 
tive in this area, starts out with seed, 
fertilizer, feed mills, processing plants, 
and terminal elevators, and it is pres- 
ently very actively purchasing country 
elevators. The intention is obvious: 
Complete control of the sources of 
supply allows more control over price 
structures. 

In the last several years we have 
had in this area examples of the pow- 
erful effect of one or two companies 
deciding to withhold wheat from the 
market at times and, by withholding, 
forcing the price higher so they can 
then merchandise it. We have also 
seen the opposite effect when, almost 
annually during harvest, a major buy- 
er of wheat drops from the market and 
the basis takes a nose dive. There is 
another case that comes to mind in the 
last few years when a large coopera- 
tive had accumulated a surplus of 
soft red wheat with the intention of 
offering it for export. Just before they 
had agreed the time had arrived, 
Washington banned further exports 
under Public Law 480 and they un- 
loaded their accumulation substantial- 
ly below the top. 


Power of Washington 

I have not touched on the enormous 
power of Washington on the grain 
markets. I remember once in Kansas 
City when I was visiting the floor 
about 8 or 10 years ago; things were 
dead and everyone was leaning on the 
tables gassing. Suddenly the tickers 
started to rattle and the news came 
out over the broad tape that in about 
a half hour a rumor was going to be 
announced. There was instantly a lot 
of activity. The phones were mostly 
in use and the pit took a look of busi- 
ness for the first time that day. In a 
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half hour the rumor came out, hav- 
ing notaing to do with grain, the 
business ceased as abruptly as it had 
begun. 

In such a maze of paths of activity, 
in such a_ bewildering complex of 
anamolies, each of us must remain 
forever alert to change. There is tre- 
mendous danger in acquiring a 
change-for-change-sake psychosis. The 
basic motivations are not changed. 
The Seaway changes the methods. 
Motor trucks change the techniques. 
Brainpower is always in demand. But 
through all of this, let us try to keep 
ever in mind the words of Secy. Ben- 
son’: “Truly ours is a choice land. 
Grateful to the Almighty for our many 
blessings and opportunities, let us be 
ever devoted to the spiritual and moral 
principles upon which all lasting pro- 
gress must inevitably rest.” 
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THIS SILVER, engraved bowl 
has been presented to Fisher 
Fiouring Mills Co., Seattle, as 
“Supplier of the Year,” by West- 
ern Hotels, Inc. It was awarded 
in recognition of Fisher’s “con- 
stant attention to the needs of 
Western Hotels.” Making the 
presentation, left, is Edward E. 
Carlson, president of the hotel 
chain. Accepting it on behalf of 
Fisher is Kenneth Fisher, vice 
president and general manager 
of the milling firm. 
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See how the 
BAR-NUN 
Sifter meets 
every requirement 
fora 
flour scalper 


Big Capacity. In floor space only 342 feet square, a Bar-Nun will scalp 35,000 


pounds of flour. In slightly larger space, 50,000 pounds 


Clean Product. True, single plane rotary motion removes all lumps and foreign 


materials; delivers a thoroughly cleaned, uniform product 


Sanitary. Dust-tight, easily cleaned, all-metal sifter box is available with 


Stainless steel internals and special sanitary construction. 


Low Cost Service. Exclusive four-point drive assures smooth, vibration-free 
operation—continuous service with minimum maintenance 


Write for details and recommendations, without obligation. 


B.F. Gump Co. 


1308 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 

New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
SALES AND SERVICE | San Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 

Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 
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F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN SOYBEANS FLAX 


Founded 1852 
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FLOURS THAT 
ALWAYS PERFORM 
AS YOU EXPECT 
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Step-in Truck Body 


Hunter Manufacturing Co. has en- 
gineered a step-in truck body and a 
refrigeration system advantageous for 
multiple-drop delivery jobs in_ the 





baking industry. The truck body is 
to be lightweight, insulated, and avail- 
able in 8 ft. or 10 ft. lengths for one 
ton chassis and 1% ton chassis, re- 
spectively. The manufacturer claims 
low initial cost, compact size and con- 
tinuous, thermostatically controlled 
refrigeration to meet the special re- 
quirements of firms serving the hotel, 
restaurant, institutional and industrial 
mass feeding markets. 
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Shallow Tray 


A shallow tray designed primarily 
for sweet rolls and buns is available 
from Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Sales, Inc. It is 94 in. deep and meas- 
ures || in. by 7 in. complete with top. 
Identified as foil tray No. 4111-30, it 
is obtainable with a full curl rim of- 
fering easy adaptability to cartons or 
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overwraps. As No. 4211-30 it may 
be obtained with flattened ends which 
can be overwrapped with a transpar- 
ent film for heat seal applications. 
The tray will hold 54 cu. in. for 30 


52 
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fluid ounces and measures 11 3/16 in. 
by 73/16 in. with the top out. The 
bottom of the tray is embossed for 
added rigidity. 
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Cupcake Frame 


An inverted, nesting style cupcake 
frame for use on the latest type of 
high speed automatic equipment has 
been introduced by Chicago Metallic 
Manufacturing Co. The frame is de- 
signed to give exceptionally good, 
lengthy service. It has drawn, heavy, 
seamless cups which are heat treated, 
etched and securely locked into a 
rugged, reinforced frame for maxi- 
mum stability and long life. All cor- 


ners and edges are smooth for fast, 
safe handling. Drain holes are provid- 
ed to prevent accumulation of water 
and to speed the drying process after 
washing. 
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Technical Bulletin 


Vico Products Co. has issued a 
technical bulletin, No. 400-2, on its 
Vico 400, a natural fermentation flav- 
or for use in baked products. The bul- 
letin gives considerable background 
information on how Vico 400 was de- 
veloped, a description of the product, 
a number of applications, test pro- 
cedures, formulations for a number of 
products, and related information. The 
company has copies available to the 
baking industry. 


Circle No. 4723 
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Bakery Pamphlet 
The 
Baker 


food machinery division of 
Perkins, Inc., is offering a 


eae 


literature offered by manufacturers and 
suppliers. Claims made in this department 
are those of the firm concerned 
accompanying coupon to obtain the de- 
sired information. 


Use the 


Bi dl 1G, 


colored, illustrated folder explaining 
the manner in which it engineered and 
equipped a new bread and roll bakery 
in Corpus Christi, Texas. Photographs 
show the mixing room, make-up and 
panning equipment. Also illustrated is 
equipment for transfer of dough 
pieces from proofer to oven, and oven 
discharge and depanning equipment. 
The publication includes a floor dia- 
gram of the bakery, with each stage of 
operation and piece of equipment 
identified. The bakery’s capacity of 
6,000 Ib. per hour, the pamphlet ex- 
plains, is sufficient to service 84 su- 
permarkets, and it is capable of pro- 
ducing four varieties of 112 Ib. loaves 
of bread as well as buns and rolls. 


Circle No. 4724 
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Pedestal-Type Sifter 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., has 
developed a_pedestal-type sifter to 
meet rigid sanitary specifications of 
the food and other processing indus- 
tries. The unit is said to offer the ad- 
vantage of quick cleaning. It has a 
split, special spun, stainless steel, cir- 
cular sifting bowl 18 in. in diameter 
which can be taken apart quickly by 
release of a special clamping device. 
This exposes the circular screen frame, 
which can be lifted out. There are no 
ledges, cracks or crevices to cause 
contamination, making the sifter ideal 
for food processing and quality con- 
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trol, the company states. The screen 
area is 1.4 sq. ft. It is activated by a 
4 h.p. motor that imparts a gyratory 
motion that gives efficient action. It 
can be furnished with base for sta- 
tionary installation, with castors for 
portability or for ceiling suspension. It 
is recommended for small and me- 
dium capacity, where overs do not 
exceed 5% of input. 


Circle No. 4725 
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Dispensing Pumps 
Multi-Meter Corp. has introduced 
a line of drum and pail pumps for 
easy dispensing of liquid products. 
One is the Model M45 pump, which 
is self-priming and claimed to dis- 
pense exactly 4 oz. a stroke from 5 
and 6 gal. pails. Small containers can 
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be filled from 5 gal. pails without 
spilling and waste, according to Multi- 
Meter. The pump is easily installed 
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and adaptable to all size and type pail 
openings. The Model M855 pump is 
designed expressly for use with 15, 
30 and 55 gal. drums. It dispenses 8 
oz. a stroke, eliminates drum racking 
and may be padlocked to eliminate 
misuse of drum contents. 
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Sweet Goods Table 


Anetsberger Bros., Inc., has de- 
signed a sweet goods production table 
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complete with labor-saving accessories 
to sheet all sweet doughs gently but 
swiftly without punishment, it is 
claimed. The table is available in two 
models, the ST-17 and ST-32. Acces- 
sories incorporated into the unit are 
Anets’ cross roller, paste spreader, roll 
former and sizer, dough oiler, cinna- 
mon depositor, flour brush and roll 
winder. Either model table with full 
set of accessories is said by the manu- 
facturer to permit large bakery oper- 
ators to eliminate excessive labor 
costs, while increasing production. A 
bulletin, No. 523, is available and ex- 
plains a suggested production arrange- 
ment. 
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Bad Debt Collection 


Transo Envelope Co. is offering a 
system of bad debt collection, con- 
sisting of a planned series of letters, 


in a variety of trial introductory as- 
sortments. First of the four-piece 
series is a simple statement form; the 
second is a “friendly remainder”; in 
the third a courteous tone is retained, 
but somewhat more forcefully asking 
for a reply. The final letter 
“We have extended you every oppor- 
tunity to take care of this bill. Your 
account is now delinquent .. . ” etc 
Each step uses a different color for 
the form, and is accompanied by a 
self-sealing adhesive envelope with a 
plastic address window. This feature 
eliminates the normal flap-wetting rou- 
tine considered a tedious job in many 


States, 


instances. 
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Doughnut Poster 
Chapman & Smith Co., Inc., 

fering bakers a poster to promote 

doughnut sales. The poster is primar- 


is of- 


ily designed for the remaining winter 
months, is titled “Eat, Drink and be 
Merry,” and has a gay, attractive 
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NEW Ideas, Products, Services 


theme for consumer appeal. In addi- 
tion to distribution by salesmen, the 
poster is available without charge from 
Chapman & Smith. 
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Walk-in Coolers 


Bally Case & Cooler, Inc., is offer- 
ing a portfolio containing 48 repro- 
ductions of actual installations of its 
sectional, all-metal walk-in coolers, 
reported to be of interest to food con- 
sultants and engineers. The drawings 
illustrate the wide range of sizes and 
types of Bally walk-ins that can be 
assembled from standard, all-metal 
sections. Among the drawings are 
many showing walk-ins of unusual 
layout and design to demonstrate flex- 
ibility of construction. 
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Packaging Machines 

The Kordite Co. plans to market 
six models of its Kordite packaging 
machines in combination with a wide 
variety of polyethylene film gauges for 
the baking industry. The company re- 
ports that it will be able to provide 
reductions in cost of materials and 
labor for bakers, along with improved 
function, and attractiveness. The new 
equipment and plastic film combina- 
tion is said to offer facilities for slit 
polyethylene tubing, garment film 
tubing, and shrinkable polyethylene 
for skin-tight packaging. 
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Fire Detection 


Descriptive literature, including 
copies of a report by the Underwriters 
Laboratory, is being offered for the 
Thermotec Model 302 thermostat, a 
device which is supposed to increase 
efficiency of any fire detection instal- 
lation with a patented action of un- 
usual sensitivity. This sensitivity is 
claimed to afford a response pattern 
heretofore considered impossible be- 
cause of its ability to automatically 
sort out normal temperature changes 
from actual fire conditions. Thermotec 
Model 302 is used as a replacement 
element in present systems to mod- 
ernize them. It also is used as an 
element around which new installa- 
tions may be designed. Tomorrow, 
Inc., the firm offering copies of litera- 
ture on the device, states that its 
unique design makes the Model 302 
thermostat relatively unaffected by 
moisture, dust, vibration and paint 
build-up. 
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Bakery Bulletin 


Walton Laboratories, Inc., is mak- 
ing available its technical bulletin, 
“Humidification for Bakeries,” which 
covers the important factors of con- 
trolling both temperature and relative 
humidity to prevent deterioration and 
staleness of baked foods. Other ad- 
vantages of adequate humidification, 
pointed out in the bulletin, are con- 
trol of friction and static in wrapping 
and bag machine operations. The bul- 
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letin also lists firms where Walton's 
atomizing type space or duct humidi- 
fiers are being used, including leading 
baking companies. 
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Promotion Kit 


Durkee Famous Foods is offering 
to bakers without charge a promotion 
kit on its prize winning formula for 
Fudge Sundae Torte. The torte is 
said to be easy to prepare, and con- 
sists of four chocolate layers filled 
and covered with frosting and topped 
by a covering of sweet coconut. The 
kit contains a large poster, two die-cut 
cards, two streamers and a full color 


FUDGE 
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formula reprint. The original formula 
was a $100 prize winner in the coco- 
nut category of Durkee’s 1960 bakery 
contest. 
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Plans Developing to Tell Enrichment Story 


The campaign to tell the story of enrichment has taken 
another step forward with release of a brochure outlining 
step-by-step procedures which those most concerned may 
take to broadcast the message. 

Climaxing a series of meetings held across the country, 
the American Bakers Assn. and Wheat Flour Institute 
have released a broadside—a promotional pamphlet— 
alerting millers, bakers, macaroni manufacturers and 
others as to just what they can do to spread the word. 


The brochure suggests a dozen ways in which those 
most concerned with emphasizing the 20th anniversary 
of the “Quiet Miracle,” enrichment, may put their mes- 
Sage across to the 
consuming public. 

One key factor 
in publicizing the 
20th anniversary 


20th Anniversary of 
will be a kit of ma- 
terials, outlining a 


"The Quiet Miracle” 
PTT lel TTA EAE ci events. aroun 


which to build 
publicity and pro- 
motional plans. 
Each piece of ma- 
terial, its use and 
tie-in potential will 
be explained 

Along with this, 
special speech and 
background copy 
material will be in- 


Enrichment means the addition of 
B-vitamins—thiamine, niacin and 
riboflavin—and the mineral, iron— 
to bread, bakery products, flour, 
macaroni foods, corn meal, rice and 


other cereals 
cluded. Proofs of 


Better Health thru Better Nutrition 
special advert ise - 


ments for physicians, dentists, nurses, public health work- 
ers and other professional people will be available, to be 








used in publications aimed at teachers, home economics in- 
structors and other key people to be reached with the mes- 
sage of enrichment. The advertisements will be suitable for 
adaption to firm advertising in newspapers, with company 
or industry signatures 


Enrichment Emblem 

The kit will include suggestions for varieties of support- 
ing activities to go along with enrichment-slanted ad- 
vertising. Methods of using the enrichment emblem will 
be explained. 

Plans now under way will make it possible to use 
end labels on loaves of bread, flour bags, boxes and other 
containers—all telling the enrichment story. 


In the promotional kit will be material for dropping 
special copy into regular advertisements, special material 
for use in radio or television commercials, and a special 
“enrichment leaflet” explaining what enrichment means in 
terms of public and personal health. The leaflet will be 
available for company, customer or public distribution. 

Milling, baking and allied firms are being advised to 
alert all departments of their organizations immediately 
to make use of the 20th anniversary so that the strongest 
effect possible is achieved. Within company departments 
and through the aid of advertising agencies, the brochure 
points out, the enrichment story can be told by use of 
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firm 


score of 


products to 
other 


luncheon club speakers, donation of 
charities—stressing enrichment—and a 
methods. 

It is suggested also that key firms now have, in the 
year of the “Quiet Miracle,” an opportunity to enhance 
their company or industry image through the vehicle of 
the 20th anniversary of enrichment. « 





FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT 
QUALITY 


>. 
SHERMAN, TEXAS 
Mills at > 


SHERMAN and GAINESVILLE, TEXAS 
4 
CAPACITY 4,400 Cwrts. 





SAPPHIRE 

Y4 JUDITH 
GOLD CROSS 
DAKOTANA ( 
CANADIA 


* bagged or 
bulk 


for bread 
of distinctive 
flavor and texture 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 





BE AS PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS, for 


BREAD 1s tue 
STAFF or LIFE 


()NSOLDATEDFLOUR MILLS GO) 


OFFICE: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
1590 W. 29 ST, © TELEPHONE LOGAN 1-2400 


MILLS AT KINGMAN & WINFIELD, KANSAS 
CAPACITY * 7,850 CWTS.———STORAGE + 3,000,000 BU. 

















NOW-—The Latest in Milling . . . 


Our ALL-PNEUMATIC MILL 


“Golden loaf HovT's BEST 


FLOURS 


. are milled in our completely modernized Pneumatic 
Mill on the tested and tried flow that has made these 
flours front-ranking since 1901. 


BULK OR SACK LOADING Daily Capacity—5,500 Cwrts. 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
Independently Owned and Operated for Four Generations 














Yay, 


Mathieson 
Bicarbonate of Soda 


Rely on Mathieson bicarbonate of soda for the 
highest standards of quality and purity. Choose 
from the following grades: U.S.P. Powdered and 
Granular, Miller’s Special Regular and Miller’s 
Special No. 2, and Fine—other grades for special 
requirements. Available from Saltville, Va., and 
strategically located distributor stocks. 


For additional information and samples, write: 


Olin Mathieson 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 

















PLANNING FOR DEFENSE 


Baking Plant Survey Seeks 
Information on Capacities 


HE U.S. Department of Agriculture, through its 

Grain Defense Planning Committee, has launched 
an all-out effort to survey baking plant capacities in prepa- 
ration for national defense planning, and the first step, 
already under way is to survey approximately 25,000 firms 
which produce baked foods. 

Questionnaires have been sent to these companies, all 
with the aim of obtaining information which will augment 
plans for feeding and the millions who would be displaced, 

injured or removed from their nor- 
mal sources of food supply in time 
of nuclear attack or other disaster. 


To Pinpoint Locations 
Compilation of the information, 
says USDA, will pinpoint plant lo- 
cations and capacities for disaster 
planning to maintain adequate sup- 
plies of bread and other baked cereal products. The 
survey also will show the requirements and services needed 
by plants in order to keep operating during an emergency. 

The questionnaire includes information on the number 
of units of various types of ovens, the approximate quan- 
tities of ingredients kept on hand, the plant’s fuel and 
power requirements, type of operations, and type of build- 
ing. USDA officials pointed out that information supplied 
for individual plants or operations will be kept confidential. 

Officials also urged members of the baking industry to 
complete their questionnaires as soon as possible so that 
the information can be compiled and put to use. The com- 
pilation will be updated periodically through the civil 
defense organization at the county level. 

Baking firms are requested to return the original and 
first copy of the questionnaires to Louis N. Roberts, 
acting chairman, Grain Defense Planning Committee, 
Room 3079, South Agriculture Building, Washington 25, 
D.C. The second copy is to be retained by the firm for 
its own files. 

Baking industry firms which do not receive question- 
naires may obtain copies by writing to the Grain Defense 
Planning Committee. 


K-State University to Receive 
Funds for Graduate Research 


Funds which once went for Christmas gratuities during 
the holiday season will be used to support a $3,000 grad- 
uate research assistantship in the Kansas State University 
Department of Flour and Feed Milling Industries. 

The new fellowship, announced by Dr. John A. Shell- 
enberger, department head, was given by the Garvey 
Foundation and Olive M. Garvey in behalf of associates 
of the various grain companies operated by the Garvey 
family. 

Dr. Shellenberger said the fellowship was created “for 
the purpose of seeking a practical wheat-meal fermentation 
test for the estimation of protein quality in wheats.” Find- 
ings of this study will be made available to the entire 
grain trade. 

Funds to support the assistantship have been deposited 
with the K-State Endowment Assn. « 
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May 18 Dedication Date for New 
Kansas State Milling Facilities 


Dedication of Kansas State University’s new pilot 
flour mill with associated laboratory research and class- 
room facilities has been set for May 18. 

The original mill was lost when a fire destroyed East 
Waters Hall in August, 1957. Millers, bakers and mill sup- 
pliers have contributed funds and equipment to reestab- 
lish the educational facilities in a building on the original 
site, constructed by the state of Kansas. (THE MILLER, 
January 9, page 10.) 

Dedication ceremonies will be held in conjunction with 
the annual Kansas Festival of Wheat, and members of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., among others, will be 
on hand for the event. 

Plans are being made to run a special train from 
Kansas City to Manhattan, Kansas, site of the university, 
for millers, bakers and machinery men joining in the 
dedication. « 


Cargill Elects A. G. Egermayer, 
R. C. Woodworth Senior Vice Presidents 


Albert G. Egermayer and Robert C. Woodworth, both 
vice presidents of Cargill, Inc., have been elected senior 
vice presidents. The action follows recent elections of H. 
Terry Morrison 
chairman, Fred M. 

Seed and H. Robert 
Diercks executive 
vice presidents and 
Walter B. Saunders 
and M. D. McVay 
as vice presidents. 
Erwin E. Kelm_ be- 
came president in 
August, succeeding 
Cargill MacMillan. 
The latter’s brother, “ @: Peermayer 


John H. MacMillan, Jr., former chairman, died last month. 


RK. C. Woodworth 


Mr. Egermayer is a graduate of the state university 
of North Dakota and holds a bachelor of law degree from 
the University of Minnesota. After a year of private law 
practice at Grand Forks, N.D., and another year as in- 
structor of law at the University of North Dakota, he 
joined Cargill as attorney in 1934. He was named secre- 
tary of the corporation in 1943, elected vice president in 
charge of Cargill's financial department in 1955, and a 
director in 1957. He serves on the firm’s finance and 
audit committees. 


Career in Grain Industry 

Mr. Woodworth, a lifetime resident of Minneapolis, 
began his career in the grain industry in 1919 with his 
family’s firm. He attended Princeton University and 
served in France during World War I with the U.S. Army. 
He joined Cargill in 1942, in 1949 was elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of government, trade and public relations, 
and a director in 1956. He is past president of the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange and past chairman of the National 
Grain Trade Council. He is first vice president of the 
Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants Assn., a director of 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National Assn., and a member 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s grain storage ad- 
visory committee. < 
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_ SELECTED 
MILLING 
WHEATS 


We originate grain from our 
country elevators and maintain 
large terminal facilities to serve 
you. We can meet most exacting 
requirements. Call us for wheat 
or coarse grains. Grand 1-6575. 


K.C. Elevators— 
Burlington 
4 Je} K.C. Southern 


fol 
NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 


DIV. NORRIS CATTLE CO. 


KANSAS CITY 


STORAGE CAP: 11,000,000 BUS. 








« CHICAGO 

* ST. LOUIS * PEORIA 

* BUFFALO * PEKIN, ILL 

« MEMPHIS * BURLINGTON, IOWA 
* OMAHA WINNEPEG 


¢ (Elevator Facilities) 











Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie ond dough-up flour 
' CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KING— 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 


57 





FLOUR PRODUCTION 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for 
Readers of The Northwestern Miller for More than 


Half a Century. 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 


all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

Jan. 1-8, 
1961 
719,017 

1,445,473 
591,262 
616,035 
365,610 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 
Pacific Coast 


*Previous 


Jan. 3-10, Jan. 4-11, Jan. 5-12, 
week 1960 1959 1958 
672,014 725,202 829,395 768,788 

1,346,204 1,510,711 1,440,420 1,445,288 
546,701 580,507 563,374 563,717 
498,455 614,311 615,816 605,080 
363,306 546,987 447,48! 325,840 











Totals . 3,737,397 


Percentage of total U.S. output.. 77.4 
4,828,678 
. 4,828,678 


Estimated total U.S. production 
Accumulated total this month 


*Revised. 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— -— 


Jan. 1-8, 

1961 week 1960 

Northwest ..... 101 95 100 
Southwest . 109 102 117 
Buffalo , . 3 104 118 


Central and S. E 95 77 95 
Pacific Coast . . 78 78 117 


Totals 102 93 110 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


° 


5-day week Flour  Ca- 
pacity 

209,624 108 
¥*194,739 100 
231,000 228,689 99 
Two years ago 237,000 276,336 100 


average 60 


capacity 
194,500 
194,500 


output 
Jan. 1-8 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Five-year 
Ten-year average ‘ 8! 


Revised. *Four-day week 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and lowa 


%e Ca- 


5-day week Flour 
capacity output pacity 
514,250 509,393 99 
514,250 +*477,275 93 
. 494,500 496,513 100 
Two years ago 430,500 553,059 128 


average . 185 


Jan. 1-8 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Five-year 
Ten-year average : ; 161 


Revised. *Four-day week. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

Flour %o Ca- 

output pacity 

616,035 95 
*°498,455 77 
643,750 614,311 95 
Two years ago 570,260 615,816 108 
average sews = 121 


5-day week 
capacity 
651,450 
651,450 


Jan. 1-8 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Five-year 
Ten-year average 115 


Revised. *Four-day week 


58 


Previous Jan. 3-10, Jan. 4-11, 


3,426,680 3,977,718 3,896,486 3,708,713 


76.3 75 75 75 


Crop year flour production 
July | te—— 
Jan. 5-12, Jan. 8, Jan. 10, 
1959 1958 1961 1960 

19,896,069 
40,811,449 
14,274,903 
17,048,264 
12,184,078 


115 114 
110 Hit 
119 116 
108 102 
142 101 


20,147,578 
39,622,336 
14,060,159 
16,925,948 
11,918,819 





iW 109 102,674,840 104,214,763 


SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

%e Ca- 

pacity 
261,852 103 

**241,017 104 

221,750 253,607 114 


287,500 224,312 78 
average 191 


Flour 
output 


5-day week 
capacity 

. 254,250 
254,250 


Jan. 1-8 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year 
Ten-year average . 161 


Revised. *Four-day week 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % Ca- 
capacity pacity 
1,067,250 1,183,621 i 
1,067,250 +*1,105,187 104 
Year ago . 1,068,800 1,257,104 118 
Two years ago. .!,032,000 1,216,108 117 
Five-year average 130 
Ten-year average ; 143 


output 
Jan. 1-8 
Previous week 


"Revised. *+Four-day week 


BUFFALO 


5-day week Flour % Ca- 
capacity 
525,500 


525,500 


output pacity 
591,262 113 
*546,701 104 
493,500 580,507 118 
475,000 563,374 119 


average 25 


Jan. 1-8 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago .. 
Five-year 
Ten-year average .. 76 


+Four-day week. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 


California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
% Ca- 
pacity 
365,610 78 
¥*363,306 78 
546,987 117 
447,481 142 


Flour 
output 


5-day week 
capacity 
466,500 

. 466,500 

466,500 

315,000 


"Revised. *+Four-day week. 


Jan. 1-8 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting 
to THE Northwestern MILLER, in 
based on five-day week: 


sacks, 


5-day wk Wkly. % 
Ca- pro- 
pacity duction 
166,000 
166,000 
156,500 


of ca- 
pacity 
181,046 109 
+* 165,843 100 
177,068 113 
Crop year 
production 
4,974,896 
4,972,334 


Jan. 1-8 
Previous week 
Year ago 


July |, 
July |, 


1960-Jan. 8, 1961. 
1959-Jan. 10, 1960 


Revised. *Four-day week 


Canadian Price 
Adjustments 


Price adjustment figures an- 
nounced by the Canadian Wheat 
Board and in effect Jan. 18 were 
To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Cana- 
dian and U.S. Atlantic ports, also 
via St. Lawrence, Churchill, Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Pacific ports, 
4%%¢ bu.; to other countries, 
excluding U.S. and_ territories, 
from Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, 15%¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 14% ¢ bu. The 
above adjustment prices apply to 
wheat milled in Western Canada. 
For wheat milled in the Bayport 
¥2¢ bu. less, 


as follows: 


area the rate is 
while for wheat milled in the 
Humberstone area and in the 
Toronto area the rate is 1¢ bu. 
less. Wheat milled in the Mon- 
treal area is 3¢ bu. less. « 
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Production for Jan. 1-8 is at the left; production for Jan. 8-15 appears here 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 


all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

Jan. 8-15, 
1961 
773,959 

1,562,708 
602,272 
661,106 
416,673 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo fepaen 
Central and Southeast 


Pacific Coast 


*Previous Jan. 


week 
719,017 
1,445,473 
591,262 
616,035 
365,610 


10-17 
1960 
725,471 
1,506, 
533,924 
641,575 
540,950 


12-19, 
1958 


Jan 


11-18, 
1959 


Jan 


748,159 
113 1,495,202 
603,566 
625,558 
499,107 


752,046 
1,368,307 
623,803 
564,035 
307,298 





. 4,016,718 
77.4 
5,189,558 

. 10,018,236 


Totals 
U.S. output 
Estimated total U.S. production 


Percentage of total 


Accumulated total this month 


*Revised. 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
11-18, Jan. 12- 


Jan. 8-15, Previous Jan 
1961 1960 


Northwest : 109 101 100 
Southwest soe 8G 109 117 
Buffalo Basie es 115 113 108 
Central and S.E 101 95 100 
Coast 89 78 116 


week 


Pacific 
Totals . 109 

NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis 
%e Ca- 
pacity 
213,627 110 
209,624 108 
231,000 232,701 101 
237,000 241,123 102 
average cess 64 


Flour 
output 


5-day week 
capacity 
194,500 
194,500 


8-15 
Previous week 


Jan 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year 


Ten-year average Pret: 82 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 
and 


tana lowa: 


%e Ca- 
pacity 
560,332 109 
509,393 99 
. 494,500 492,770 100 

430,500 507,036 118 
average 186 


Flour 
output 


5-day week 
capacity 
514,250 
514,250 


Jan. 8-15 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year 


Ten-year average 162 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 

Virg nia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
%e Ca- 
pacity 
661,106 101 
616,035 95 
643,750 641,575 100 
570,260 625,558 110 


average res 123 


Flour 
output 


5-day week 
capacity 
. 651,450 
. 651,450 


Jan. 8-15 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year 


Ten-year average << 116 


January 23, 1961 


10-17, Jan 


3,737,397 

77.4 
4,828,678 
4,828,678 


1959 1958 
112 113 
113 104 
127 128 
110 98 
113 99 


Jan. 8-15 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year 


Ten-year 


3,947,233 


3,971,592 3,615,489 
75 75 75 


Crop year flour production 
—July | to—— 
Jan. 17 
1960 
20,621,540 


19, Jan. 15 
1961 
20,921,537 
41,185,044 42,317,562 
14,662,431 14,808,827 
17,587,054 17,689,839 
12,335,492 12,725,028 


106,691,558 108,162,796 


SOUTHWEST 
City 


5-day week 


Kansas 


° 


Flour o Ca- 


capacity output pacity 
254,250 
254,250 
221,750 
287,500 


294,293 116 
261,852 103 


279,869 126 
274,113 95 


average 193 


average 162 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 


City 


Jan. 8-15 


Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year 


Ten-year 


Jan. 8-15 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year 


Ten-year 


(Including 


Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % 


capacity output 
1,067,250 
1,067,250 
1,068,800 
1,032,000 


1,268,415 
1,183,621 
1,226,244 
1,221,089 


average 


everage 


BUFFALO 


5-day week Flour 

output 
602,272 
591,262 
533,924 


603,566 


capacity 
525,500 
525,500 
493,500 
475,000 


average 


average 


Millfeed Production 


Mills in the Northwest, South- 
west and at Buffalo, represent- 
ing 75% of the combined flour 
milling capacities of those areas, 
reported production of 55,458 
tons of millfeed for Jan. 8-15 
compared with an output of 
52,170 in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Production 
for the previous week of Jan. 1-8 
was 52,001, compared to 53,146 
in the corresponding week of 
1959. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Coast 


Principal Mills on the Pacific 


Mills 


Flour %e Ca- 


Cali‘orn’a, Oregon and Washington 
5-day week 
capacity output 

Jan. 8-15 466,500 
Previous week 466,500 365,610 78 
Year ago 466,500 540,950 106 


Two yeers ago 315,000 449 107 113 


pacity 
416,673 89 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products 
to THE 
based on 


output of mills, reporting 


Northwestern MILLER n sacks 


five-day week 

Wkly 
ca pro- 

pacity Guction 

166,000 203,469 123 

66,000 181,046 09 

56,500 191,058 122 


5-day wk 


pacity 


Crop year 
production 
5,178,365 
5,163,393 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange: 

Jan. Jan. 

9, 16, 


——196|—— 1961 1961 
High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc 39'/2 32 38'/2 38 
Allis-Chalmers , . 40 22 27% 26% 
American Bakeries Co , 44% 34'/2 36% 36% 
American Cyanamid ‘ 59% 39% 46% 47" 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co 40'/4 30% 35'/2 37% 
Borden Sean ah age 67% 40'%4 58'/ 58% 
Continental Baking Co. ‘ ‘ 49 37'/ 45% 46% 
Corn Products Refining Co. .. 85'/2 46'/2 75'2 77% 
Cream of Wheat .......... 39'/2 31'/2 36% 36'/e 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. ... . 55% 39% 54% 

Pfd. $4.20 , Dative 95 86 90'/2 
Dow Chemical ; 99% 70'* 74% 
General Baking Co ‘ : ; 12% 7% B'/s 

Pid. $8 . 146 137 137% 
General Foods Corp ieee . 75 bl 'f 69'/2 
General Mills, Inc iat 33% 23% 32% 

Pfd. 5% : us . tt 101 '” 108 
Merck & Co > ; ; . 96” 73 80! 











Special Bakers Patent 


Produced from Country-Run Wheat 
Carefully Selected for Superior 
Bread Baking Characteristics 








Monsanto Chemical Co. ............ 55% 35 45% 
National Biscuit Co. ..............-. Wh 49% 72'2 
POR EF svtcesccescudss .. 157% 143'/2 152'/2 
Pfizer, Chas. P ; 38's 26% 32's 
Pillsbury Co apaeewe ivacde aes ee 31% 46% 
Pfd. $4 .. ; sia 97 91 94'/2 
Procter & Gamble ..... sta ednceeltene 81% 140 
Quaker Oats Co. ‘ weetedenas 63% 42 60% 
Pfd. $6 ; ; cond ces ee 125'2 132 
St. Regis Paper Co = ‘ . 55'/2 30% 35'2 
Standard Brands, Inc °F 57'/) 35'/e 53% 
Sterling Drug ; .. Wh 44'/2 72% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. SS dateehoe . 107 85 104 
United Biscuit of America ... . 39% 24 37% 
Ward Baking Co “er Pebénecn we 9 12'/ 
Pfd. $5.50 . . issuesacx See 81% 86'/2 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co .. 56% 30'/s 39'/2 


Stocks not traded: 


Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. 

Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. 

St. Regis Paper Co. 

Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Pfd 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the 
American Stock Exchange: 

Jan Jan. 

9, 16, 

196! 1961 

Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp. ; ; 21% 21% 
Horn & Hardar! Corp. of N. Y . 47% 
Pfd. $5 , % ; 97 
Wagner Baking Co. : ‘ s<e8 \ 6 

Pfd hare eerie ed APS 80 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Canada Bread 
Pfd. B 
Can. Bakeries =e ; 
Can. Food Prod. . donee ocxene Seaee Bae 
Ist Pfd. (new) ; , sosexe Se 44 
2nd Pfd. (new) 33 
Catelli Food, A 
Cons. Bakeries 
Dover Ind. 
Pfd. 
Federal Grain 
Pfd. 
Gen. Bakeries . 
Maple Leaf Mig. oa stuvccncen Gee 11% 
Wirt Sela ea baie ota-edtien 95\/4 85 
McCabe Grain ........ 26 
Ogilvie Flour . ianedmevaaan ae 40 
oo eee c 125 
Standard Brands ..... EET ee 37'% 
Toronto Elevator yas 13 9 i 
United Grain, A ‘kis axudeaae ee 1IS'A” 
Weston, G., ap 29 4! 42 
B eee 28'/ 44 
Pfd. 4'2% = 82 90 90 
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LEADING FLOUR IMPORTERS ABROAD 


Many of the firms appearing in this list are available to handle the importation of other products 
besides flour. Some specialize additionally in cereals, some in bakers’ sundries and others in feed 

rains and ingredients. Most of them have connections in adjacent countries and are equipped to 
Raed both import and export business on an extensive basis. For a list of recommended firms deal- 
ing in specific commodities or in specific countries write to THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 
No. 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn., U.S.A. 

















ENGLAND 


GERMANY 























H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 
LONDON, E.C. 4 


Cable Address: Bortrite, London 





Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
52, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Dorfeach,” London 





Sidney Smith 
(Flour, Feed & Grain), Ltd. 
LONDON, E.C. 3 
Cable Address: “‘Topri,”’ London 


52 Mark Lane 





Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
The Corn Exchange Building 
52/57 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Avaumas,”’ London 


| SCOTLAND | 


Farquhar Brothers 
GLASGOW,C.2 














50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow 





D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 
Leith - Belfast 


106 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cable Address: “Delight” 


NORWAY | 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
OSLO 


Liverpool - 

















Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 
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Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Hans Werle 
MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 


Cable Address: “Einfuhr” Telex 046327 





DENMARK | 





= 








Brodr. Justesen 
COPENHAGEN 


Cable Address: “Justesens,’”’ Copenhagen 











HOLLAND 














Bulsing & Heslenfeld N. V. 
Established 1885 
Damrak 20-22 
AMSTERDAM (C 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 





Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.’s 
Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij v/h 
Osieck & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Osieck 





M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 


Postbox 945 AMSTERDAM C. 


Cable Address: “Witburg” 





Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
maatschappij N. V. 
Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 





N. V. 


Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





Felix Cohen, N. V. 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
Flour Specialists Since 1889 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 





WHERE THEY ARE MEETING 
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January 


Jan. 28—District 4, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., Minne- 
apolis. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., 45th annual winter coprvention; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; 
sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Jan. 31-Feb. |—Agricultural Industries 
Forum, University of Illinois, Urbana; for 
program and contact De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics, Uni- 
Illinois, 305 Mumford Hall, 


reservations, 


versity of 


Urbana, Ill. 


February 


Feb. 3-5—Bakers Association of Caro- 
linas, annual steg outing; The Carolina, 
Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mac Inscoe, V. C. 
Ambler Co., Paris, Texas. 


Feb. |18—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Writers Manor, Den- 
ver, Colo.; sec., John Streit, Wallace 
& Tiernan, Inc., Denver. 


February 24-25—District I1, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers; Roanoke Hotel, 
Roanoke, Va. 


Feb. 25-March 4—National Retail 


Bakers Week; chm., Walter R. Schuchardt, 
735 West Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


March 


March 6-9—American Society of Bak- 
ry Engineers, annual meeting; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Rm. 1354 LaSalle Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago |. 


March 8-9—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention; Shera- 
ton-Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., 
Howard W. Elm, Trust Building, Lincoln, 
Neb. 


March 1!0—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers, Biltmore Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; sec., Harry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., Okla- 
homa City. 


April 

April 4—Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry Div. 4, annual assembly. Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pennsylvania; 
sec., Vernon N. Bush, 330 Bern St., Read- 
ing, Pa. 

April 7-8—Districts | and 2, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, joint meeting; 
Manhattan, contact Prof. E. P. 
Kansas Man- 


Kansas; 


Farrell, State University, 


hattan, Kansas. 


April 9-12—Oklahoma-Arkansas Bakers, 


Ee ROE 
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annual convention; Western Hills Lodge, 
Wagoner, Oklahoma; sec., Jno. C. Sum- 
mers, Oklahoma State Tech., Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma. 


April 9-13—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, annual convention; Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Ray Tarleton, 
1955 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


April 10-12—Pacific Northwest Bakers 
Conference; Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, P.O. Box 
486, Salem, Ore. 


April 13-15—Southern Bakers Assn., 
47th annual convention; Palm Beach Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson 
L. Skelton, Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain 
St. N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


April 16-18—Texas Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Granada Hotel and Inn, San 
Antonio, Texas; sec., Guy J. Lichlyter, 
1121 National Bldg., Dallas |, Texas. 


April 16-19—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, annual convention; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Miss Trudy 
Schurr, 731-35 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 


April 23-26—Millers National Federa- 
tion, annual convention; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., John Sherlock, 
MNF, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Process- 
ing Superintendents, annual convention; 


Baker Hotel, Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., 

















) KANSAS CITY 
GREAT BEND & ~ 





‘ STRATEGIC 
TERMINAL 
LOCATIONS 


8,500,000 
BUSHEL 
CAPACITY 











WE CAN draw from the whole expanse of the entire hard winter 


wheat area—from Nebraska to Texas—tapping those sections 


specially blessed by Nature any year. Our terminals are stra- 


tegically located to serve you from your favored area. With a 


milling background, our wheat buyers are skilled in picking just 


the right wheats to meet your needs. Call us. 


Flour Mills of America 


INCORPORATED 


GRAIN 


DIVISION 


20 W. 9TH STREET * KANSAS CITY, MO. * BA 1-2006 
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Dean M. Clark, I!115 Board of Trade 


Bidg., Chicago 4. 


May 


May 20-2i1—Ilowa Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, lowa; sec., Earl F. Weaver, 6416 
Colby Ave., Des Moines I 1, lowa. 


May 20-22—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental 
Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver |. 


annual convention; 


May 22-25—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual technical conference and 
trade show, Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


May 26-28—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annual convention; Hil- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Philip W. 
Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., 304 E. Florida St., 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


June 


June 4-6—New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, annual 
convention; Westchester Town House, 
Yonkers, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 135 
Primrose Drive, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


June 4-6—The National Council of the 


Baking Industry, annual conference; Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; man- 
aging director, R. H. Ackert, 4 N. Sher- 
bourne St., Suite 105, Toronto 5, Ont., 
Canada. 


June 10-12—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual convention; Ocean For- 
est Hotel, Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
sec., Mary E. Stanley, P.O. Box 175, Rock- 
ingham, S.C. 


July 


July 16-19—West Virginia Bakers Assn., 
1961 convention; the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; sec., Mrs. 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 


Sept. 17-18—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Plankinton House, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. 


October 


Oct. 7-12—1961 Baking Industry Expo- 
sition; Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N.J.; sec.-treas., Harold Fiedler, 20 N 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Established 


1804 


Cable Address 
“SUPERB 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











CANADIAN 
WHEAT, OATS & BARLEY 


Over 775 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 














Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “‘Cityflour’’ Adelaide 











EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
Lim 


ITED 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
“Cartier” “Lasalle "Eastern Queen" 
“Pontiac” 


Cables—Eastmills MONTREAL, CANADA 











GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
“GILLESPIE,” 


CABLE ADDRESS, SYDNEY 














W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MFLBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables 























+ 





QUALITY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 


UNIFORMLY 


Mills at 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Montreal, Keewatin, Winnipeg, Medicine Hat 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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1960 Calendar Year Flour Production Shows Rise 


Production of U.S. wheat flour for 
the calendar year 1960 climbed to 253 
million hundredweights, representing a 
moderate advance over calendar year 
1959 and continuing the rising curve 
of the past several years. 

Based upon 11-month totals from 
the Bureau of the Census and THE 
Northwestern MILLER’s projected 
December estimate, cumulative offtake 
for the year came out slightly above 
that figure—at 253,027,000 cwt. 


This amounts to a total gain of 


1.89% over the official 1959 calendar 
year output of 248,494,000 cwt. 


Although the 1960 gain does not 
loom large on a percentage basis, it 
does account for approximately 4.5 
million hundredweights of flour over 
1959 put into the hands of consumers. 
More significantly, it indicates continu- 
ing advances in the promotional efforts 
of U.S. flour and wheat marketing 
organizations in the U.S. and overseas. 

Carrying the comparison a step fur- 
ther, the 1960 calendar year total pro- 


1960 Calendar Month Flour Production 
In sacks (cwt). Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 


Calendar 
month 
total 
(000's) 
21,884 
20,396 
22,137 
19,350 
19,042 
20,184 
19,253 
22,009 
21,643 
23,300 
22,181 
21,648 


Average 
working 
day 

(000's) 


Offal 


(tons) 

414,355 
387,417 
421,822 
368,634 
359,457 
383,939 
367,756 
418,51! 
407,852 
436,35! 
413,681 
407,990 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
*December 
1960 Totals and 
Averages 


- 1,031 


4,787,765 
4,666,845 
4,678,000 
4,577,322 
4,416,000 
225,648 4,482,000 
221,405 4,440,000 


*THE Northwestern MILLER estimate. 


** 993 253,027 
248,494 
246,155 
238,605 


229,758 


**Estimated on basis of 255 working days. 


production 


Wheat flour Fiour 
production extraction 
as % of rate 
capacity %e 
98.3 72.9 
87.0 72.9 
85.7 72.9 
82.2 72.8 
80.9 73.0 
82.1! 72.9 
86.1 72.8 
85.6 72.9 
92.0 73.0 
99.1 73.0 
94.3 73.3 
92.1 72.9 


Ground 
wheat 24-Hour 
bu. capacity 
(000's) (000's) 
50,060 1,113 
46,632 116 
50,612 1,124 
44,271 1,121 
43,473 1,121 
46,127 1,118 
44,101 ttle 
50,387 1,118 
49,385 1,120 
53,166 1,120 
50,403 1,120 
49,492 1,120 


72.9 
73.2 
72.9 
72.7 
72.6 
71.9 
71.8 


88.8 
86.9 
87.6 
86.4 
83.7 
82.7 
80.3 


1419 
1,12 
1,101 
1,083 
1,076 
1,070 
1,068 


578,109 
566,119 
562,473 
546,950 
527,159 
522,851 
514,028 


duction figure of 253 million hundred- 
weights is a gaint stride ahead of sev- 
eral years ago. It is more than 6.8 mil- 
lion hundredweights ahead of 1958, 
and—going back several years—a 
sturdy 31.6 million hundredweights 
ahead of calendar year 1954, when the 
official output was 221,405,000 cwt. 


Surge in Exports 

An advance in the level of wheat 
flour exports to what is strongly in- 
dicated as a new calendar year record 
was a key factor in achieving the 1960 
figure. Regular commercial exports of 
over 3 million cwt. plus relief flour 
movements of more than 1 million 
cwt. for December—added to the 11- 
month totals for 1960, should push to- 
tal exports beyond 41 million cwt. 
for the year. « 


Elevator Leased 
By Continental Grain 


The Continental Grain Co. has 
leased Santa Fe Railway’s 10,500,000 
bu. Elevator “A” at Turner, Kansas, 
near Kansas City. The lease on the 
grain elevator, formerly held by Bur- 
rus Mills, Inc., will run for five years. 

George A. Kubl'», vice president 
and general manager of Continental 
Grain Co., Kansas City, reported that 
the addition of these facilities gives 
the firm total storage capacity of 
18,700,000 bu. at Kansas City. Con- 
tinental also leases the Missouri Pa- 
cific elevator and now operates more 
storage space at Kansas City than any 
other grain firm in the market. « 








CABLE ADDRESS 
""MAPLEFLOUR"' 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Canada's Finest Quality 
Flours Milled From Manitoba 
Hard Spring Wheats 





Dontreal 





MILLS & FEED PLANTS LOCATED — 
@oronto 
Winnipeg 


e Goderich e 
e Wedicine Hat e 


Quebec City 
Calgary e 


o 


PURITY 


VITAMIN 
ENRICHED ‘ 
FLOUR y 


Apurpose FLour / 


New Westminster 
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December Flour Offtake 21,648,397 Cwt; 
Production, Daily Output Below November 


U.S. wheat flour production in De- 
cember, as estimated by THE North- 
western MILLER, reached 21,648,397 
cwt. It wasn’t up to November, but 
did give indications of edging a trifle 
higher than the previous December. 

For comparison, the Bureau of the 
Census has pegged official November 
output at 22,181,000 cwt. December 
of 1959 amounted to 21,630,000 cwt. 
With these figures as a basis, Decem- 
ber of 1960 lagged November by 532,- 
603 cwt. (2.4%) but moved ahead of 
the previous December by 18,397 cwt. 
(.85%). 

December and November each had 
21 working days, while December, 
1959, had 22. 

Daily Average Output 

December’s daily output was 1 ,030,- 
876 cwt., down 25,124 cwt. (2.4%) 
from November, but it rose 47,876 
cwt. (4.9%) from the previous De- 
cember. November’s daily offtake was 
reported by the census bureau at 
1,056,000 cwt. and December, 1959, 
at 983,000 cwt. « 


22,181,000 Cwt. Flour 
Produced in November 


Wheat flour production in Novem- 
ber was 22,181,000 cwt., averaging 


U.S. Wheat Flour 
Production 
December, 1960 


77 4% 

. Figures for 

for those pane 
918,294 


2,184,019 
3,102,313 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest . 


1,298,018 
5,407,302 


Kansas City 
Interior Southwest .... 


6,705,320 
2,356,604 
2,572,041 
2,019,582 


16,755,860 
77.4 


U.S. TOTAL 21,648,397 
DAILY AVERAGE.... 1,030,876 


Bureau of Census reported 22,181,000 
mas ft, daily) for November, 


Bureau of Cen reported 21,630,000 
decks HOMO del fet Gocenbel Hier 


January 23, 1961 


1,056,000 cwt. a working day, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census. This 
compared with an average output a 
working day of 1,110,000 cwt. in 
October and 1,084,000 cwt. for No- 
vember, 1959. 


.47% less than the estimated figure.) 
Wheat flour mills operated at 
94.3% of capacity in November com- 
pared with 99.1% in October and 
97.5% the previous November. 

Flour mills in November ground 
50,503,000 bu. wheat compared with 
53,166,000 bu. the previous month. 
Wheat offal output was 413,681 tons. 

These figures represent the produc- 
tion of all commercial mills in the U.S. 





About 97% of the totals were re- 
ported by 282 mills having a daily 
capacity of 401 cwt. or more and the 
balance estimated. The estimated por- 
tion is based on a survey of the small- 
er mills in 1950. 


(The official November output was 
.44% more than THE Northwestern 
MILLER’s estimate of 22,279,298 
cwt. which was published Dec. 26, 
page 51. The official daily output for 
November of 1,056,000 cwt. was 


Robin Hood 


FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 





You’re sure it’s good 
if it’s Robin Hood” 





Canadian Spring 
Wheat Flour 





Cake and Pastry 
Flour 


Biscuit Flour 
Durum Products 
Rolled Oats 


Oatmeal 


Mills and Sales Offices: Vancouver, Calgary, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Humberstone, Montreal, Moncton. 

Eastern Export Office: Montreal. 

Oriental Export Office: Vancouver. 


CANADA 





CANADIAN FLOUR OUTPUT: 


November Production of 3,835,000 Cwt. 
Exceeds Previous Comparable Months 


Canadian wheat flour production 
picked up momentum during No- 
vember of 1960, pushing output to 
3,835,000 cwt., or 2% above both 
October and November of the previ- 
ous year. 

October was reported at 3,754,000 
cwt. and November of 1959 at 3,756,- 
000 cwt. November also climbed 1% 
above the 10-year November average 
(1950-59) of 3,815,000 cwt. 

Ontario winter wheat 
cluded in the November 


flour in- 
offtake 








Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agente) Ltd. 








amounted to 254,000 cwt. compared 
with 220,000 cwt. for November of 
1959. 

Production for the first four 
months of the 1960-61 crop year 
amounted to 14,661,000 cwt., an in- 
crease of 3% over the 14,194,000 
cwt. produced during the corres- 
ponding period of the 1959-60 crop 
year. 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duction for the August-November pe- 
riod was 1,012,000 cwt., compared 
with 877,000 cwt. milled during the 
first four months of the previous 
crop year. 


Capacity Average 

Mill operation for November, 
1960, averaged 101.5% of capacity 
when computed on a 25-day working 
period in the month and a daily ca- 
pacity of 151,000 cwt. Mills report- 
ing in October operated at 87.9% of 
their combined rated capacity for the 
same number of working days. The 
increase in percentage of capacity 
from October to November reflects 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 








the fact that some mills included in 
this tormula worked more than the 
25 days. It also shows a reduction in 
total daily capacity from 171,000 
cwt. in October to 151,000 cwt. in 
November, 1960. This reduction in 
capacity was due to the fire which 
destroyed the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., plant at Port Colborne, and the 
decision of Quaker Oats Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., to close down the flour 
mill at Peterborough. 

Wheat milled for flour in Novem- 
ber amounted to 8,634,000 bu., indi- 
cating an increase of 2% over the 
8,480,000 bu. milled in October and 
1% higher than the 8,530,000 bu. 
milled in November, 1959. Ontario 
winter wheat included in the Novem- 
ber total of wheat milled totaled 586,- 
000 bu. compared with 507,000 bu. 
in November, 1959. 

Total wheat milled for flour in the 
first four months of the current crop 
year was 33,175,000 bu., of which 
1,012,000 bu. were Ontario winter 
wheat. During the corresponding pe- 
riod of the previous crop year total 
wheat milled amounted to 32,211,000 
bu. of which 877,000 bu. were On- 
tario winter wheat. 

Export Totals 

According to preliminary figures, 
wheat flour exports for the month of 
November, 1960, amounted to 1,930,- 
774 cwt., compared with a revised 
figure for the month of November, 
1959, of 1,344,970 cwt. Total flour 
exports for the first four months of 
the 1960-61 crop year amounted to 
5,398,502 cwt., whereas the revised 
figure for the corresponding period 
of the previous crop year is 5,548,- 
538 cwt. 

Millfeed production for the month 
of November, 1960, amounted to 
65,000 tons, compared with 64,000 
tons produced in November, 1959. 
A breakdown for the month with the 
previous year’s comparable figures in 
brackets shows: Bran 27,000 (28,000) 
tons; shorts 30,000 (27,000) tons, and 
middlings 8,000 (9,000) tons. « 





OGILVIE CANADA’S LEADING MILLERS 


OGILVIE has provided milling leadership 
in Canada for more than a century and half. 


Today, from its plants and offices all across 
Canada, Ogilvie produces and sells an aston- 


ishing variety of products. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Ogilvie All Pur- 
OGILVIE 


THE 


pose, Whole Wheat, Graham Flours—Ogilvie 
Cake Mixes, Hot Roll Mix, Pie Crust Mix— 
Ogilvie Instant & Quick Cooking Oats, Scotch 
Oatmeal, Wheat Hearts, Rolled Wheat, Vita-B 
Cereal, Cracked Wheat—Ogilvie Tonic Wheat 


Germ, Corn Meal, All Purpose Health Bran 


FLOUR MILLS 


—Ogilvie Pot and Pearl Barley. 
co. 


LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal « Fort William *« Winnipeg « Medicine Hat * Edmonton Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL— all codes used 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


FLOUR 
Jan. 18 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Kansas City Minneapolis Buffalo Chicago Seattle 
Hard winter Spring Spring 


Bakery short patent $5.15@5.25 $5.42@5.52 $5.98@6.11 

Bakery standard patent 5.05@5.15 §.32@5.42 5.88@6.02 

First clear 4.20@4.45 gn ciese 5.35@5.42 

High gluten 5.40@5.50 5.67@5.77 6.23@6.3 

*Family 6.15@7.20 ..-@7.20 .@... 

*Bakers fancy cake - * - ae 

**Straight grade cracker flour — ie a See 

*Pastry Pre Sa eas ia MP ces 
Rye, white ved obs 4.03@4.13 “ . 4.30@4.40 
Rye, medium cual “oe 3.83@3.90 , 4.10@4.20 
Rye, dark —~ ces 3.28@3.38 ; 3.55@3.65 
Semolina blend cod wes nad @ 


$ 


w 


~ 
~ 
wi. 


@ 
@ 
@ 
@8.10 
-@ 
@ : 
@5.5! 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 


©900299000000 


Toronto Winnipeg 


Sor'ng ‘op patent gcbaviet ob ee ae $...@ 


MILLFEED 
Jan. 18 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 
Minneapolis Kansas City Chicag Seattle 

Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk 

$45.50@46.00 $41.90@41.50 $40.00@40.50 $34.00@34.50 $45.00@45.50 $39.00@39.50 @ $ @ 

Std. midds. ... 40.00@40.50 35.50@36.00 eee Fe 34.00@34.50 45.50@46.00 39.50@40.00 @ @ 
Red dog 45.00@46.00 ....@.... ee ee we Gut 47.00@48.00 Ae Wes @54.00 @50.00 

i Re Vem aed 38.00@38.50 34.00@34.50 te hsael ~~ ee .@.. @ 
Millrun es Me Te Ww ee eae le AS ae we i . . .@46.00 @ 42.00 

Bran Shorts Middlings 
GN chide ch ddadedsscoscesevcteccesss SORE $56.00@57.00 $57.00@59.00 











*Flour and millfeed prices 190 ib. cottons. 
ricvur prices 100 Ib. papers. 





MERCHANDISING 
TRUCK-RAIL 
» 


5,000,000 BUS. 
FEDERALLY LICENSED 
* 
ROBERT (BOB) DOWNHAM, MGR. 
P.O. BOX 108, PHONE 2-9491 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 

















NAtiona! 2-3344—2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 


FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


E J. BURKE 
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Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

















WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_LOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 














HEADQUARTERS FOR 


SNOWBELL RICE FLOUR 





ONE BAG OR A CARLOAD 


GILBERT JACKSON CO., INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg. @« Kansas City, Mo. 














FRANCIS M. FRANCO 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. New York, N.Y. 
LAckawanna 4-3795 

















WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 

















EACH WEEK MILLERS 
IN 44 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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The appointment of Edward G. 
O’Dowd as vice president in charge 
of grain marketing comes from Stand- 
ard Milling Co. He has been with 
Standard and a member of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade since 1951. 
Mr. O'Dowd started with Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co. in 1928 and 
was also associated with Midland 
Flour Milling Co., International Mill- 
ing Co. and Valley Grain Co. before 
joining Standard. He recently returned 
from Europe after a study of the 
European grain export markets as a 
member of a team from the Great 
Plains Wheat, Inc. He is a member 
of the permanent advisory committee 
of that organization. 


The appointment of Thomas Drans- 
field to head up a new export depart- 
ment for Garvey Elevators, Inc., Ft. 
Worth, Texas, is 
reported by James 
S. Garvey, presi- 
dent. Mr. Drans- 
field comes to the 
Gar vey organiza- 
tion from Osborne 
McMillan Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis. 
His previous ex- 
perience includes 
23 years with Car- 
gill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, following graduation from Cor- 
nell University. 


Thomas Dransfield 


Veteran flour distributor, Herbert 
H. Lang, who disposed of his interest 
in Coulter & Coulter, Inc., and White- 
hall Commodity 
Corp. last year but 
continued as gen- 
eral manager, has 
announced his re- 
tirement. He has 
been named a di- 
rector and will 
meet with the 
board in an advis- 
ory capacity. Mr. 
Lang joined Coul- 
ter & Coulter as a 
salesman in 1919, became secretary- 


H. H. Lang 











treasurer in 1930 and president 10 
years later. He established Whitehall 
as a brokerage outlet in 1957. Active 
in association work, in the 15-year 
span between 1945 and 1960, he 
served as president of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors, 
Bakery and Confectionery Supply 
Board of Trade, and a director of 
NAFD. 
s 


One of International Milling Co.’s 
energetic executives, Lloyd E. Work- 
man, has been elected a company di- 
rector, capping a 
career which has 
taken him through 
numerous areas of 
company opera- 
tion. Now vice 
president in charge 
of the firm’s Su- 
persweet Feeds di- 
vision, Mr. Work- 
man joined Inter- 
national in 1946. 
Starting in pur- 
chasing, he advanced successively to 
purchasing agent, assistant to the di- 
vision production manager, manager 
of the mill at New Prague, Minn., to 
director of personnel, manager of 
plants at New Ulm, Minn., and to 
responsibility for Supersweet opera- 
tions in 1953. He was elected a vice 
president in January of 1959. Direc- 
tors reelected are Charles Ritz, chair- 
man; Atherton Bean, president; John 
B. Bean, John A. Hendrickson, Mal- 
colm B. McDonald, P. Norman Ness 
and John Tatam, all vice presidents, 
and Harry E. Howlett, secretary and 
general counsel. 


Lloyd E. Workman 


s 

Giuseppe Spinelli, general manager 
of Ocrim of Cremona, Italy, manu- 
facturer of flour milling machinery, 
is expected in New York in the near 
future to name a successor to the late 
Lawrence Jarach, Ocrim’s New York 
office reports. Mr. Jarach, who headed 
Industrial Overseas Technical Corp., 
New York, American representative 
of Ocrim, died recently. « 
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Obituaries 


DR. WILLIAM F. GEDDES, 64, 
chief of the Department of Agricul- 
tural Biochemistry, University of 
Minnesota, while 
on vacation in 
Mexico City. As a 
leading world ce- 
real chemist, Dr. 
Geddes had been 
recipient of nu- 
merous honors. 

In 1958, the In- 
stitute of Food 
Technologists 
awarded him the 
Nicholas Appert 
Award for pre-eminence in and out- 
standing contributions to food tech- 
nology. He was awarded the Thomas 
Burr Osborne Medal by the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
in 1950. In a poll taken by the Chi- 
cago Section, American Chemical So- 
ciety in 1947, he was voted one of 
the world’s 10 ablest food chemists. 
In 1936 he received the Coronation 
Medal of King George VI. 

During his professional life Dr. 
Geddes was sole or joint author of 
more than 160 scientific papers, 35 
technical articles, and author or co- 
author of chapters in 11 books. He 
was a member of AACC 32 years, 
held numerous committee chairman- 
ships, served as president in 1938, 
and edited AACC’s publication, Ce- 
real Chemistry, for 18 years. 

Survivors are his wife, three daugh- 
ters and a son. 


Dr. William Geddes 


DANIEL BELCHER, 74, retired 
senior vice president and director of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., in Minneapolis, 
following an_ ill- 
ness of two 
months. 

Born at Easton, 
M ass., graduated 
from Massachu- 
setts Institute of 
Technology, he 
had been connect- 
ed with Bemis Bro. 
45 years, was 
elected a director 
in 1917. He re- 
tired in 1956. During his years with 
Bemis Mr. Belcher pioneered the 
company’s research and development 
program. 

He is survived by his wife, three 
daughters and 11 grandchildren. 


Daniel Belcher 


WALTER O. KNUDSEN, former 
bakery sales manager for the flour 
division of General Mills, Inc. He re- 
tired from the company Dec. 31, 
1959, after 34 years of service. 

Mr. Knudsen had held the posi- 
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tion of bakery sales manager at Gen- 
eral Mills’ Minneapolis headquarters 
since 1953. Prior to retirement he 
was president of the company’s 25- 
year club. 

Survivors are his wife, a daughter 
and one son. 


JOHN BAUR, JR., 70, secretary- 
treasurer of Liberty Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh. He was with Liberty for 30 
years. Survivors are his wife, one son 
and a daughter. 


STEIN F. WILLITS, 81, 
general superintendent of Burrus 
Mills, Inc., in Dallas, Texas, follow- 
ing an extended illness. One of the 
milling industry’s veteran figures, Mr. 
Willits joined Burrus in 1900 with the 
subsidiary Texas Star Flour Mills of 
Galveston. He served as superintend- 
ent of Texas Star many years, moving 
to Dallas in 1943 to become general 
manager of the entire Burrus organi- 
zation. He retired in 1956. Survivors 
are his wife, a son, three daughters, 
two grandchildren and six _ great 
grandchildren. 


retired 


EMMET DOUGHERTY, 76, vet- 
eran Washington reporter, public re- 
lations man, at his home in Washing- 
ton. Mr. Dougherty was at one time 
Washington correspondent for The 
Northwestern Miller. He began his 
writing career as a reporter in his 
home town of Ottumwa, Iowa, later 
worked on the old Washington Times, 
served in numerous public relations 
positions, and at the time of his death 
also was engaged in general public 
relations work and free lance writing 
in the Washington area. « 


Chairmen Appointed 
For ASBE Meeting 


The American Society of 
Engineers is putting plans into shape 
for its 37th annual meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 


Bakery 


March 6-9, with the first order of 
business being appointment of session 
chairmen. James M. Doty, Doty Lab- 
oratories, North Kansas City, Mo., 
program chairman, has made the ap- 
pointments, aided by his first and sec- 
ond assistants, Harry D. Gardner, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich., and Ralph E. Manewal, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Successive chairmen during the 
four-day meeting will be: H. Alvin 
Meyer, Hardin’s Bakeries, Meridian, 
Miss., immediate past president, 
Douglas J. Kirk, W. E. Long Co., 
Independent Bakers Cooperative, Chi- 
cago; Robert M. Martin, Ekco En- 
gineering Co., Chicago; Howard P. 


ge! 


marek 
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Advertisements in this department are 20¢ 
per word; minimum charge, $3.00. (Count 
six words for signature.) Add 25¢ per in- 
sertion for forwarding of replies if keyed 
to office of publication. Situations Wanted 
advertisements will be accepted for 15¢ per 
word, $2.25 minimum. Add 25¢ per inser- 
tion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads $20 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


¢¢ ¢ 





MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED—SUGAR, SYRUP, STARCH, FLOUR, 
cocoa, chocolate, etc., surplus, off-grade or 
damaged. Kaufholz & Co., Suite L, Lansdowne 
Theater Building, Lansdowne, Pa 





HELP WANTED 








Research 
Chemists 


degree in organic chemistry, 
food technology pre- 
ferred. Will consider fundamental chem- 
istry with some foods experience. Work 
involves research, prepared mixes and 
new products development 


Control Chemist 


Prefer 


College 
biochemistry or 


chemistry degree with some 
Need young man with 
potential and 
responsibility 
Minn., 
Salary 


foods experience 
management willingness 


to assume 


Minneapolis, location Major 
flour open Complete 
benefit program. Address Ad No. 6554 
The Northwestern Miller 


40, Minn. All replies confidential 


miller 


Minneapolis 











Slaten, Modern Bakeries, Inc., Culver 
City, Cal.; Walter N. Clissold, Baking 
Industry, Washington; J. Bert Jassoy, 
Regan Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Tyler R. Stevens, American Machine 
& Foundry Co., New York; Henry 
H. Favor, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New 
York, and Theodore Turner, Califor- 
nia Pie Baking Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Four traditional special events have 
been scheduled. On March 6, the 
wives of ASBE officials will be host- 
esses to the ladies attending the meet- 
ing. The same evening, the engineers’ 
dinner, under the chairmanship of 
John A. Revord, Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc., Glenview, Ill., will be held in 
the hotel. 

The baked foods display will open 
at the conclusion of the afternoon 
session March 7.« 
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Wife to Husband: 


¢¢¢ 


Two camels trudged along side by 


70 


“I scratched the 
front fender a little, dear. If you want 
to look at it, it’s in the back seat.” 


side in a caravan crossing a burning 
desert. Finally one looked around fur- 
tively and said: “I don’t care what 
anybody says, I’m thirsty.” 
¢¢ ¢ 

The sultan kept his harem several 
miles away from his palace, and each 
day he sent a trusted servant to fetch 
one of the wives. The sultan lived to 
be 87; the servant died at the age of 
40. 

Moral: It’s not the women who kill 
you, it’s the running after them. 


¢¢ ¢ 

Wife: “Darling, aren’t those chimes 
beautiful? Such harmony! Such lovely 
tone.” 

Husband: “You'll have to talk loud- 
er than that, dear. Those dang bells 
are making such a racket I can’t hear 
a word you say.” 

¢$¢ ¢ 
“Johnny, how did you get that 


Pry Sor a 


* 
re 


Mae? eS 





terrible lump on your head? 
been fighting again?” 

“No, Mamma, I haven't been fight- 
ing. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Sure. I wasn’t fighting. 
accident.” 

“An accident?” 

“Yeah. I was sitting on Jimmy Jor- 
dan, and I forgot to hold his feet.” 


¢¢ @ 

‘“Where’s my car?” 
fessor’s wife. 

“Dear me,” said the husband. “Did 
I take the car out?” 

“You certainly did. You drove it to 
town.” 

“How odd! I remember now that 
after I got out I turned around to 
thank the gentleman who gave me 
the lift and wondered where he’d 
gone.” 


Have you 


It was an 


asked the pro- 
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Yes, we are one of 
the nation’s 10 largest 
flour mills, 


BUT...There’s 
a difference 


between 
BIGGEST and BEST! 


In milling, as in baking, quantity and quality are entirely different 
matters. Although Bay State Milling Company is one of the nation’s 
10 largest milling firms, our first consideration is production of con- 
sistently superior bakery flour, coupled with extensive customer service. 

Our expansion will result from serving more and more bakers 
who want absolute uniformity and perfection in their flour to insure 
the same qualities in the baked goods they market. 

We at Bay State believe this type of baker makes the best cus- 


tomer, and we are proud to serve him. 


MILLERS or SAU a EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 
BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: Winona, Minnesota 


MILLS: Winona, Minnesota; Leavenworth, Kansas 








Sweet Rolls from the bakery 
are still what makes it Sunday breakfast 


There’s a thrill to the variety of the sweet rolls 
on the plate, and the variety still comes from the 
bakery. From the delicious moment of decision in 
the fragrance of the bakery itself, to the Sunday 
morning pleasure of selection from the plate... 
you still can’t beat baked goods from your baker. 


The baker’s part in the life of the community 
has been an important one since bread began to 
be sold, and will continue to be just so important, 
as long as there is good flour to bake with, good 
food to make from it . . . and Sunday mornings. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 

















